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Isabella  Thoburn  School Isabella  Thoburn  College. 

The  Isabella  Thoburn  College  not  only  is  a natural  outgrowth  of  The 
Isabella  Thoburn  High  School,  bid  through  the  early  part  of  its  history  has  de- 
cidedly heneftedby  haring  a Preparatory  School  connected  with  it.  For  one  thing, 
schools  were  (and  even  now  arc)  so  few  and  far  between,  and  so  lacking  in 
uniformity , that  a definite  Collegiate  School,  supervised  by  the  College  authorities 
was  of  inestimable  advantage  in  so  pie  paring  students  for  College  work  by 
means  of  thorough  foundations  that  this  alone  did  much  in  the  pioneer  days  to 
conduce  the  whole  of  India  that  women  could  do  College  work  efficiently . The 
connection  between  College  and  School  has  kept  the  College  from  yielding  to 
tied  theory  of  “downward  filtration”  so  fatal  to  educational  standards  in  India 
and  has  emphasized , >n  a period  when  there  ivas  little  else  to  emphasize  it,  the 
fact  that  a College  should  not  lea  superimposition, but  a natural  development  of 
earlier  training.  So  it  is  satisfying  to  record  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  two 
giris  who  passed  the  Mutrculation  Examination  from  the  Isabella  Thoburn  High 
School,  that  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  teas  opened  and  became  the  first  full- 
fledged  College  for  women  in  the  Orient. 

Bui  the  time  has  come  when  the  College  can  withdraw  from  this  relation- 
ship with  advantage  io  both  sides.  For  the  past  eight  years  there  has  been 
separate  administration  of  the  two,  except  for  occasional  borrowings  of  Staff  in 
times  of  emergency,  and  there  has  been  entirely  separate  building  accomodations, 
exceg.t  that  since  the  collapse  of  erne  building,  it  has  been  necessary  to  borrow 
laboratory  space  from  the  school  for  the  College.  But  since  the  two  Institu- 
tions are  overcrowding  the  one  nine-acre  site , it  is  imperative  that  there  should 
be  even  a wider  separation,  and  this  will  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  settlement  of 
the  plans  for  the  new  University  of  Lucknow  make  th  is  possible. 

In  this  Jubilee  Book  we  wish  to  record  and  pay  tribute  to  many  things 
of  the  past  which  we  have  chared  in  common.  The  next  Fifty  Years  will  be  so 
different  from  the  first  Fifty  Years.  Already  our  established  traditions  rear  their 
heads  above  mists  which  shroud  their  beginnings  in  semi-obscurity.  We  want 
to  presesve  what  ice  can  of  our  Beginning — the  day  of  small  things.  We  will 
never  regret  that  in  our  archives  cue  the  echoes  of  lisping  accents  repeating 
various  alphabets,  and  children  playing  the  world's  favourite  games  of  child- 
hood, and  lassies  horning  the  fairyland  of  girlhood  in  a country  where  girlhood 
has  been  almost  unlnoun.  lie  womanhood  of  cur  College  is  the  richer  for 
these  associations  with  Hi  tie  children  and  growing  girls.  The  uomanliress  of  the 
College  will  be  the  mere  unisome  because  this  College  teas  called  into  being  by 
one  (if  these  very  maidens,  in  whem  la  school  life  had  arc  ah  cried  de  sices 
and  demands  which  rquired  a College  to  fulfil  them. 

In  this  Book  then,  we  give  each  ether  our  Greeting  and  Farewell — Bear 
School,  Dear  College.  It  is  true  we  have  gradually  loosened  the  bands  Hat 
held  us,  yet  have  neither  of  us  moved  away  from  the  shadow  of  the  old  Clock 
Tower.  Soon  however  the  old  order  will  have  conpletely  changed.  But  we  hope 
that  in  tie  days  to  come  there  will  still  be  preserved  those  common  traditions 
and  loved  memories  which  to-day  we  treasure  and  hail  together  as 
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On  the  great  Gangetic  Plain  of  North  India, ’on  the  high  road  of  the  old  Mahommedan  con- 
quest?, there  lies  Lucknow,  a city  of  300,000,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  last  independent 
kingdom  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  and  the  British  annexation  of 
1856-1857.  The  Lord  Treasurer  of  this  Kingdom  lived  on  an  estate  in  Lucknow  known  as 
Lai  Bagh,  literally,  Ruby  Garden  or  Treasure  Garden,  since  a ruby,  usually  of  extraordinary 
value,  is  characteristic  of  buried  treasure  in  India.  Shortly  after  the  Mutiny  the  property  was 
purchased  from  a member  of  the  Treasurer’s  family  by  an  American  missionary,  Isabella 
Thoburn,  who  has  since  been  recognized  as  the  pioneer  of  woman’s  education  in  the 
Orient.  Under  Isabella  Thoburn,  Lai  Bagh  became  Treasure  Ground  for  the  Kiagdom  of 
God  in  India.  It  is  the  story  of  this  latter  period  of  its  history  that  this  little  book  tells. 

%%%  fiardw  off  loses. 


,Tis  the  Master’s  garden  of  beauty  now, 

An  orchard  of  pleasant  fruits ; 

As  lie  walks  in  its  shade  at  the  cool  of  day 
With  a voice  of  approval  we  hear  him  say — 
“Blessed  is  she 

Who  trains  these  human  flowers  for  me.” 

Once  it  brought  forth  only  briers  and  thorns, 
No  plant  of  beauty  was  here, 

No  shade  where  the  Master  could  love  to  rest, 
No  roses  to  fasten  upon  Ilis  breast. 

He  turned  His  face 
In  grief  away  from  the  westcd  place. 

Now  He  looks  with  joy  on  the  tender  vines 
And  blesses  the  gardener’s  care; 

And  His  winds  of  providence  send  abroad 
Over  desolate  waste  and  dusty  road 
A fragrance  rare 

From  his  purchased  garden  of  roses  fair. 


As  he  passes  among  the  beds  of  bloom, 

A touch  of  His  gentle  hand 
Breaks  now  and  again  from  the  parent  stem 
From  among  the  buds  the  fairest  of  them — 

But  not  to  die. 

His  touch  givetli  life  eternally. 

Awake  O!  thou  north  wind,  and  come  thou  south 
For  lo ! the  winter  is  past. 

Awake  ye,  and  over  His  garden  blow 
That  the  spices  thereof  may  outward  flow, 

And  fruit  most  sweet 
Be  found  when  the  Master  comes  to  eat. 

’Tis  blessed  to  work  in  thy  garden,  Lord, 

Give  even  to  me  a share ! 

When  thou  comest  in  at  the  close  of  day 
May  the  word  be  for  me,  when  thou  shall  say, 
“Blessed  is  she 

Who  trains  these  human  flowers  for  me.  ’ ’ 
Newark,  N.  J.  E.  J.  K. 
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(Given  to  Miss  Tiioburn  by  the  last  member  of  the  family  of  the  old  Nawab:  written 
originally  in  Persian  but  translated  into  the  English  Irom  which  this  is  copied). 

Lal  Bagh:  Particulars  of  existing  Treasures. 

This  is  an  old  garden.  To  its  south  is  a Drain  or  i:nala.”  Treasure  was  deposited  io 
this  place  by  order  of  Ghazi-ud-din  Hyder.  The  details  of  the  buildings  which  I give  are 
these: 


Proceed  from  the  Western  point  of  the  Wall  to  th e Eastern.  When  you  reach  the  Middle 
of  the  said  Garden  Wall  take  the  Exact  centre  between  East  and  West  Points.  Dig  into  the 
wall  there  (the  centre  from  the  East  of  Western  angle  of  the  Wall) ; on  ieaehirg  the  depth 
of  (20)  twenty  cubits,  you  will  find  a door  and  opening  it  enter  the  Vault  which  extends 
to  the  Kothi.  Perhaps  in  most;  places  you  will  find  water.  Don’t  mind  it  until  you  come  to  the 
Kothi  through  the  Vault.  In  that  place  you  will  find  a Sheet  of  Iron  in  which  are  given  the 
particulars  and  the  amount  of  treasures  deposited  are  inscribed.  After  that  you  may  take 
every  treasure  in  it. 

I deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  giving  the  traces  of  these  treasures;  but  what  could  I 
do,  the  command  of  my  Grandfather  (Fateh  Ali  Khan)  was  to  this  eflect,  to  keep  by  me  the 
particulars  of  every  treasure. 

Among  these  treasures  there  is  a tbiDg  of  very  great  value  a Ruby  weighing  (2) 
two  tolas,  its  virtues  are  these,  he  who  wears  it  will  be  safe  from  harm,  from  evil  spirits 
bites  of  snakes  and  have  no  fear  of  these.  This  ruby  is  kept  in  a Silver  Casket  in  the 
Vault  of  tbc  Baradurrie.  Further  particulars  are  these,  when  any  one  enters  the  Vault  he 
will  first  find  the  Iron  Sheet.  On  that  plate  all  the  contents  of  the  boards  and  where  they 
are  kept,  are  given  in  detail. 

Jfvunt  Kansu&fcuUite  BuuU 
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Ruder  the  principal  Kothi,  treasures  are  in  (3)  three  places. 

I.  (3)  Three  lakhs  of  only  Jyp  ur  ashirfis  in  one  place. 

II.  One  lakh  of  Murshadabad  ashirfis  in  another  place. 

III.  In  one  place  (4)  four  crores  of  only  Murshadabad  Rupees. 

1st — Particulars  of  the  first.  Inside  the  chambers  situated  Eastward  is  a Vault  and  in 
that  Vault  in  Iron  Chests  are  the  Jypur  ashirfis  locked  and  deposited. 

2nd — Particulars  of  the  2nd.  Under  the  Principal  Baraduric  is  a wall  in  which  ashiilis 
are  stored. 

3rd — Particulars  of  the  3rd.  There  is  a chamber  to  the  West  in  the  Vault  of  which  in 
Gross  chests  Rupees  are  putin. 

If  by  these  particulars  that  I have  given  any  one  fancies  that  ho  can  get  these 
treasures,  he  will  find  it  impossible.  Until  he  consults  the  Small  Book  which  makes  it  elear 
for  in  that  small  Books  it  is  written  very  cautiously  that  it  may  uot  be  understood  by 
everybody  and  until  the  Look  and  this  boob  are  taken  together  to  the  spot  and  arenot(?) 
must  closely  compared  together  because  the  cardinal  points  are  given  contarardv,  East  for 
West,  West  for  East, North  for  South  and  South  for  North. 
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179 

99 

141 

60 


3a*um  uur  (BatfUiays 
BaHc  innic  fort f. j 

High  S hool  Students  who  have  taken  the  College  Entrance  Course. 
Students  who  have  taken  the  Teacher  Training  Course. 

Students  who  have  taken  the  Intermediate  College  Course. 

Mho  have  taken  the  B.  A.  Course. 

i • 
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Schools:  228  (149  into  Mission  Schools. ) 

(One  a teacher  and  agriculturist.) 

Evangelism : 5. 

Medicine:  18  (One  a dentist,  from  Denver  Dented  College.) 

Homes  of  their  own : 95.  » 

Further  studying : 114  (14  abroad.) 
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College  and  Normal  School  Alumnae. 


Total  number  recorded  . . 255 

No.  of  B.  A.  Examines  recorded  60  24% 
of  whom  87%  passed  t. . 52 

(5  of  these  privately) 

No.  of  Intermediate  Examinees  . . 141  55% 
of  whom  90%  passed,?,  e.,  ..  127 

No.  of  Normal  School  alumnae  .. . 99  39% 

of  whom  90%  passed,  ?.  e.,  . . 89 

Including  Kindergarten  and 
Junior  Normal  . . 25 

No.  of  Teachers  . . ISO 

1.  Of  whom  now  teaching  . . 100 

2.  Of  whom  69%  have  worked 

in  Mission  Schoole,  ?’,  e.,  . . 124  49% 

3.  Of  those  now  teaching,  70% 

are  in  Mission  Schools,  ?.  e,  70 

No.  of  Inspectresses  of  Schools  ..  13  5% 


No.  of  Doctors  and  Medical  Students  17  7 % 
of  whom  now  practising  . . 12 

Dentists  . . 1 

Alumnae  who  have  studied  in  ad- 
vance of  degree  obtainei  in 


I.  T.  C. 

. . 88  35% 

For  Medicine 

..  18 

For  B.  A.,  elsewhere 

..  14 

For  8.  A.,  in  I.  T.  C.  now 

..  5 

For  B.  Sc, 

. . 4 

For  M.  A. 

. . 6 

For  M.  Sc. 

. . 1 

For  L.  T.  or  equivalent 

..  19 

Teachers’  Training 

..  8 

No.  who  have  studied  abroad 

. . 14  54% 

No.  of  Alumnae  Married 

. . 62  24% 

Deceased 

..  14 

High  School  Constituency.  Bangalore : 

Statement  of  the  number  of  College  and  Nor  Baldwin  Girls’  School,  4. 

mal  Alumnae  who  came  from  the  High  Schools  Agra: 

named:  Queen  Victoria  XI.  S.,  2. 

Lucknow:  Allahabad: 

Isabella  Thoburn  H.  S.,  74;  ?\  e.,  29%  Mary  Wanamaker,  2. 

McOonaghev,  2.  Girls’  High  School,  2. 


La  Martiniere,  1. 

St.  Agnes’  Day  School.  1. 
Loreto  Convent,  1. 
Lahore: 

Kinnaird  Id.  S , IS. 

Poona: 

Taylor  II.  S.,12. 

Nairn  Tab. 

Wellesley,  11. 

All  Saints’ 2. 

Cawnpore : 

Girls’  H.  S.,  9. 

Calcutta: 

Girls’  Il.S.,9. 

Christ  Church  School,  2. 
Bethune,  1. 

Gardner  Memorial,  1. 
Pratt  Memorial,  1. 

Deh  rat  Dun : 

Girls’  H.  S.,  5. 


Jaffna,  Ceylon: 

C.  ‘M.  S.  G.  R.  S.,2. 
Jubbulpur: 

jQhrist  Church  Girls’  School,  2. 
Singapore  S.  S.,  2. 

A Imora : 

L.  M.  S.  G.  Ii.  S„  2. 

Khedgaon : 

Pandita  Ramabai’s  School,  1. 

Amritsar: 

Alexandra  Ii.  S.,  1. 

Hyderabad: 

Mahabulia  G.  S.,  1. 

Madras : 

W.  F.  C.  M.  G.  II.  S.,  1. 

Nagpur: 

Bishop  Cotton’s,  1. 

Mmsoorie : 

Hampton  Court.  1. 

Pmares,  1. 
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Religious  and  Clmrcli 
Denomination. 

Church  of  England,  8G,  i.  e.,  40 <^0 
Methodist,  67,  ?.  e.,  31% 

PresbyteriaD,  39,  i.  e.,  13% 

Roman  Catholic,  5. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  f. 

Baptist,  1. 

Brahmo  Samaj,  9. 

Other  Hindu,  3. 

Mohammedan,  3. 

Arya  Samaj,  2. 


Racial  Distribution. 

Indian,  116,  i.  e.,  53% 

Anglo-Indian,  88,  i.  e.,  40% 

English,  7. 

Eurasian,  5. 

American,  2. 

Armenian,  2. 


Geograph  ica  1 J listribut  ion. 

United  Provinces,  113,  i.  c.}  51% 

Taojab,  24,  i.  e.,  11% 

Bengal,  24,  i.  e.,  11% 

Bombay  Presidency,  16. 

Central  Provinces,  16. 

Central  India,  10. 

Decean,  4. 

Straits  Settlement,  3. 

Kashmir,  3. 

Assam,  2. 

Cej Ion,  2. 

Madras,  1. 

Sind,  1. 

Nepal,  1. 

N.  W.  Frontier,  1. 


High  School  Alumnae. 


(i.  <J.,  having  appeared  for. the  Matri- 
culation or  the  S.  L.  C.  Examina- 
tion.) 

Total  number  recorded  ..  172 

Nes.  of  these  who  have  also  become 
College  and  Normal  School 
Alumnae  ..  80  46% 

Nos.  who  are  only  High  School 
Alumnae,  to  whom  only  the 
following  data  apply  . . 92 

* * * 

Number  now  studving  farther  . . 26 
In  I.  T.  C.  . . 20 

Elsewhere  . . 6 

Number  of  teachers  . . 26  15% 

1.  Of  whom,  no  v teaching  ..  8 

2.  Of  whom  90%  have  taught  in 

Mission  Schools  23  ...  16% 

No.  in  other  forms  of  Mission  work  4 J 13% 
Number  married  . . 23 

Deceased  . . 6 


Note  Especially  these 
Percentages: 

58%  of  all  High  School  Alumnae 
have  entered  College,  or 
Teachers’  Training  in  “Lai  Bagh.” 

44%  of  all  College  8Dd  H.  S.  Alumnae  have 
' entered  Mission  Work ; 71%  of  all  who 
have  been  teacher •?,  have  taught  in  Mis- 
sion Schools. 

25%  of  all  College  and  H.  S.  Alumnae  have 
been  married. 

29%  of  all  College  and  Normal  Alumnae  have 
Deen  I.  T.  II.  S.  graduates. 
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Its  old  vine-covered  gateway,  bespeaking  “Welcome”  and  “Come  Again’’. 

Its  Grassy  Oval,  around  which  are  flowering  trees,  and  the  driveway  where  all  Lai 
Bagbites  love  to  “take  a turn  around  the  lawn”. 

Its  tennis  and  badminton  couits,  around  which  so  many  pleasant  gatherings  have  taken 
place,  notably  “Tuesday  Tennis,”  throughout  the  years.  Its  basket  ball  and  all  its  healthy 
recreations. 

Its  old  Kothi  with  its  untold  secrets  of  Treasure  and  romance,  its  new  additions  and  its 
manifold  associations. 

The  Clock  Tower,  which  has  pealed  its  lesson  of  punctuality  with  few  in’ermissions  for 
23  years. 

Its  Assembly  Hall  and  Zenana  Gallery  where  gatherings  grave  and  gay  have  honour- 
ed and  been  honoured  by  it. 

Its  Dining  Room  where  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking  has  graced  our  life,  and  where 
there  has  hec-n  perennial  Feast  of  Reason  and  Flow  of  Soul. 

The  Drawing  Room  which  has  been  the  centre  of  hundreds  of  concentric  circles  of 
influence  and  activity  which  now  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 

Its  Taikhana,  with  its  legends  of'  Cobras  guarding  the  Buried  Treasure. 

Its  Hostel,  with  memories  which  lead  us  back  to  Lai  Bagh’s  infant  days.  The  Hostel 
wi  h its  baby  jewels  and  childish  happiness,  its  girlhood  beauty  and  youthful  hopes.  The 
Hostel  whence  come  peals  of  langhter  that  help  keep  old  age  a stranger  to  Lai  Bagh. 

The  Schorl  House,  with  its  message  of  Order  and  Usefulness,  Faithfulness  and  Comrade- 
ship. 

The  Ruins,  with  their  appeal,  their  memories,  their  challenge. 

The  Servants’  Quarters,  with  their  domestic  joys  and  tragedies,  and  the  contribution  of  wil- 
ling and  good  service. 

The  Home  Beautiful,  with  its  atmosphere  of  simplicity,  love  and  service. 

Our  Goodly  Heritage  of  faith,  hope  and  lov«. 

••'This  House  for  God:” “That in  all  things  He  may  have  the  Pre-eminenie”. 
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The  toDgawalas,  clangiDg  noisy  tells  as  they  svinn  into  and  out  of  the  diiveway,  leaving 
behind  them  the  echoes  of  loud  demands  for  “tik  dam”  (full  pay.) 

Kashi,  ringing  the  meal  bell,  with  concern  least  the  “inmates”  of  Lai  Bagh  indulge  in 
their  proclivity  to  tardiness. 

The  Office,  haunt  of  chaprassis,  peons,  tax-gatherers,  debtors  and  creditors,  postmen  and 
telegraph  men,  teachers,  girls  and  visitors. 

The  mali,  forced  to  yield  inherited  ideas  of  the  artistic  to  the  demands  of  Lai  Bagh 
Mis  s Sahibs  who  supervise  his  arrangement  of  flowers.  The  mali,  our  dispenser  and  cultivator 
of  t he  Beautiful. 

Gangu,  head  of  the  Tribe  of  Adherent?  of  Lai  Bagh,  annoying,  loving,  indispensable, 
devo  ted,  tyrannical. 

Chuna,  maker  of  music  (?)  and  cakes. 

The  Bhisti,  Heavenly  One  (?)  We  could  not  do  without  him. 

The  Khansama,  and  his  tribe.  May  their  shadow  never  grow  a less  ! 

The  Saturday  verandahs, — occupied  in  the  morning  by  “bokus-wallahs,”  and  in  the 
afternoons  by  “our  nears  and  dears.” 

The  “globe-trotter,”  whose  name  islegion.  and  whose  surname  is  Delightful  as  often  as  it  is 
Frightful. 

Our  Friends:  “we  greet  them  hand  and  heart.” 

Conferences, — our  liberal  education, 

Our  Motto,  “WE  RECEIVE  TO  GIVE,”  with  its  variations,  grave  and  gay. 

Ourselves,— a motley  crew,  who  level  in  bon  earn erad erie,  in  scholastic  adventures,  in  the 
Research  Magnificent. 
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Seme  time  during  the  second  year  of  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Society  in  Lucknow, 
it  beeame  evident  that  a home  for  its  missionaries  would  be  required  there,  as  well  as  build- 
ings for  the  school  that  then  occupied  rooms  rented  from  the  Parent  Society.  Available 
sites  were  visited,  but  none  seemed  suited  to  the  purpose;  one  being  in  an  unhealthy 
location,  another  too  far  from  the  church,  or  too  high-priced,  and  others  without  ground 
for  extension  as  the  school  increased.  We  were  told  of  this  house  at  Lai  Bagh,  but  without 
closer  observation  than  could  be  made  from  the  road  that  passed  its  high  gateway,  we 
replied  that  it  was  quite  too  fine, — a missionary  society  could  not  bo  asked  to  pay  for 
that  big  portico,  (a  veranda  extended  into  a porte  cochere)  —and  so  it  was  condemned  for  its 
pillars  end  .cornice  and  balustrade,  Later  we  heard  that  the  place  was  going  for  one-fifth 
its  real  value,  because  of  the  reduced  circumstances  of  its  owner,  and  then  we  dared 
inspect  the  interior.  It  was  so  exactly  what  was  required  in  accommodation  and  location 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  built  for  us,  and  house  and  ground  kept  in  order  until  we 
were  ready  to  take  possession. 

• u ^nc^nnati  Branch  willingly  paid  the  $7,000  which  purchased  this  line  house 
with  nine  acres  of  ground,  a well-cultivated  garden,  and  good  out-buildings.  Afterwards 
part  of  the  land  was  sold  for  a ,-iteforthe  English  Church,  and  the  $1,500  received  for  it 
expended  on  the  school  buildings,  which  became  necessary  with  the  increase  of  pupils 
and  of  our  family  of  teachers  and  missionaries  tuo  years  after  the  place  was  purchased. 

The  location  is  most  convenient,  having  the  Hindustani  Church  on  one  side,  and  the 
English  on  the  other,  the  native  bazaar  a ten  minutes’  walk,  and  as  near  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  Press,  the  Post  Office,  and  fthe  English  stores.  It  is  m the  city,  and  has  ground 
and  air  and  breathing  room. 

The  building  material  is  the  small  burnt  brick  of  which  all  Lucknow  City  has  been 
built,  about  an^  inch  thick  by  four  inches  square.  This  is  covered  with  stucco,  and  washed  a 
drab  color,  the  ^cornices  being  white.  The  flat  roof  'is  supported  by  larg^  beams,  which  are 
not  covered  by  ceilings.  It  is  two  feet  thick,  of  brick  aad  earth  and  plaster  well  beaten 
down,  and  covered  by  cement.  The  house  has  #niv  one  story,  and  the  high,  thick  walls  and 
arge  rooms  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  during  the  hot  mmths  when  so  lmmy 
hours  must  be  spent  indoors.  Its  first  room  beyond  the  entrance  is  so  large  that  one  hundred 
persons  have  assembled  there  for  teas  and  prayer  meetings,  and  often  an  overflow  listens 
irom  the  veranda  on  to  which  the  doors  open.  The  dining  room  is  almost  as  large;  there  is  a 
study,  six  bedrooms,  bath  and  store  rooms.  The  roof,  which  is  reached  by  a stairway  from 
jithin  the  house,  is  the  general  dormitory  during  the  hot,  dry  nights  of  April,  May  and 

American  housekeepers  would  not  think  the  furniture  in  keeping  with  the  fine  exterior. 
Ihe  earthen  floors  are  covered  with  coarse,  palm-leaf  matting,  not  at  all  like  the 
India  matting  we“  buy  iu  this  country;  that  is  used  in  the  cities  farther  south,  but  we  seldom 
see  it  m our  latitude.  In  some  rooms  cotton  rugs  are  spread  over  the  matting;  the  dininu 
loom  is  covered  with  a coarse  carpet  of  aloe  fibre, — -very  durable,  but  not  pretty.  The  chairs 
Ci°UC^e3  jfe  cane*  There  are  pictures  and  illuminated  tests  ou  the  walls,  some  books 
on  shelves  and  tables,  and  flowers  in  the  vases  and  baskets  all  the  year  round. 

ihe  buciety  allowed  $150  for  furniture  when  the  house  was  bought,  aod  .two  years  ago 
boU  was  given  for  replenishing.  The  missionaries  have  provided  kitchen  and  table  furniture,  and 
furnished  their  own  rooms. 

, Unfortunately  the  whole  property  cannot  be  represented  in  one  picture  unless  it  be 
taxon  at  a ^ distance,  and  then  not  much  would  appear  through  the  trees.  Across  the  lawn 
or  grass  pmt  in  front,  and  then  farther  on  through  the  flower  garden  and  across  another 
glass  plot,  is  the  school-house,— a pretty  building  of  brick  and  stucco,  with  terraced  roof  and 
verandas  in  front  and  back.  It  has  a central  hall  and  six  class-rooms,  th>’ee  on  each  tide. 
tV  est  of  the  school-house  and  flower  gardens  is  ihe  long,  high  wail  which  encloses  the  boarding 
nans.  North  of  thi3  wall,  almost  hidden  by  a group  of  trees,  is  a little  cottage  which  now  serves 
a,3  a ^ u.“e  an  outcast  Hindu  woman,  There  is  a small  vegetable  garden  north  of  this  ; 
luen  the  kitenen,  which  is  an  out  building;  and  farther  on,  in  the  northwest  corner,  is  the  house 
ol  Larohne  Riehards  and  other  Bible-women.  It  i3  an  old  house  which  had  ba?n  built  fora 
z“nana,  wnn  an  inner  court  open  to  the  sky,  and  a blank  (filter  wall. 
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All  about  the  compound  are  Hoes  and  shrubs,  tome  of  which  are  always  blooming.  When 
the  hot  winds  of  April  are  scorching  the  annuals  in  the  flower  beds,  the  amaltas  trees,  which  the 
English  call  the  “ Indian  laburnum  ” hang  out  their  long,  golden  pendants,  making  a glory  about 
us  brighter  than  the  morning  sunlight,  while  deeper  than  the  noon  heats  blaze  the  red  pome- 
granate flowers  all  through  May  and  June.  The  rains  bring  out  the  dainty  tassels  on  the  babools 
trees,  and^lower  down,  the  oleanders  and  the  sweet  white  kamini,  which  scarcely  find  breathing 
room  amid  the  odours  of  tuberose  and  jasmine.  In  October  and  November,  the  “ Pride  of  India” 
a tall  tree  of  delicate  foliage,  puts  forth  branches  of  wax  like,  white  flowers.  All  through  the  cold 
season  convolvulus,  bigiomia,  ana  other  creepers  are  blooming  everywhere,  clinging  to  the  portico, 
up  old  trees,  over  gateways  and  trellis  work.  A passion-flower  covers  one  whole  side  of  the 
portico,  which  had  only  just  been  planted  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  February  is  the 
month  of  roses,  though  some  are  bloommg  all  the  year  round;  and  as  the  days  grow  warmer  and 
March  comes  in,  the  whple  garden  overflows  with  colour  and  sweetness. 

This  Mission  Home,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  merely  a place  to  stay  in  but  it  is  a very  home  in 
tho  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Every  ono  who  has  lived  in  it  has  given  this  testimony,  and  the 
writer  adds  here  with  thankfulness  for  'the  “ hundred-fold  ” of  the  promise  which  has  been 
fulfilled  to  her  within  its  walls.  Even  from  this  blessed  America  her  heart  turns  with  longing  to 
the  Lai  Bagh  Home  and  its  hallowed  associations. 

8Il|e  Sal  3aiU|  BMssum  ©uuie 

rx  1887 

$rs.  lames  fQulige 

I am  sure  the  forty  thousand  readers  of  The  Friend  would  like  to  be  introduced  to 
this  home  and  its  inmates,  since  it  is  the  offspring  of  their  own  love,  efforts,  and  prayers.  It  is 
indeed  a bright  light  that  they  have  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  dark  heathen  country,  and 
it  shinss  with  pure,  clear  rays.  The  members  of  our  English  Church  and  congregation, 
also  of  the  Hindustani  Church,  the  girls  in  Miss  Tlioburn ’s  school,  with  their  friends  from 
distant  stations  who  visit  them,  teachers,  munshis,  pundits,  servants,  helpers  and  helped, 
Christians,  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  people  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion,— 
individuals  from  all  these  classes  have  some  sort  of  eonnection  with  the  place,  and  feel  in 
their  own  peculiar  measure  the  influence  of  this  pure  Christian  home. 

The  Lai  Bagh  property  was  purchased,  as  many  of  you  will  remember,  some  five 
years  ago,  by  the  Woman’s  Society,  as  a home  for  those  of  its  missionaries  and  their 
helpers  who  should  be  stationed  in  the  city  of  Lucknow.  It  consists  of  a large,  fine  house 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  A good-sized  compound  has  been  walled  off  from  the 
rest,  on  the  tour  sides  of  which  neat  buildings  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  the 
boarders  in  Miss  Thoburn’s  school  for  native  Christian  girls.  About  two  years  ago  a school* 
house,  containing  a hall  for  general  purposes  and  six  recitation-rooms,  was  also  built.  A 
good  garden  supplies  nearly  all  the  vegetables  used.  Several  small  houses  for  servants,  and 
some  in  which  native  Christians  are  living,  are  also  on  the  place,  and  still  there  is  much 
space  covered  with  grass,  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees  or  flowering  shrubs,  affording 
plenty  of  breathing  room. 

Miss  Thoburn  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  home  from  the  beginning.  Miss  Tinsley 
was  associated  for  between  threo  and  four  years  with  her  in  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold; and  her  sympathy  with  Miss  Thoburn’s  ideas  as  to  what  its  influences  should  be,  both 
upon  its  inmates  and  upon  outsiders,  was  so  cordial,  her  ec-operation  so  hearty,  as  to  make 
it  seem  that  one  spirit  ruled  the  place.  At  the  last  Conference,  Miss  Blackmar  was  appoint- 
ed to  zenana  work  in  Lucknow,  which  is  a particularly  happy  circumstance,  as  Miss  Thoburn - 
work  for  the  year  takes  her  to  Cawnporo  for  four  or  five  days  of  every  week,  and  other- 
wise the  large  household  would  be  left  for  more  than  half  the  time  without  a recognized 
head. 

As  you  enter  the  house,  a motto  hanging  on  the  wall  meets  your  eye, — '‘This  House 
for  God.”  Surely  no  more  appropriate  ono  could  be  found,  whether  we  consider  the  evident 
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aim  and  purpose  of  the  lives  of  its  inmates,  the  Christ-like  influence  that  pervades  the 
house  like  an  atmosphere,  or  the  work  that  has1)een  accomplished  during  the  few  years 
of  its  existence.  The  peculiar  love  and  blessing  of  God  seems  ever  to  rest  upon  it.  Several 
religious  meetings  are  held  in  the  parlor  every  week.  Its  situation  is  quite  central  and 
conveniently  near  the  chapel,  and  it  is  so  well  known  that  Lol  Bagh  i3  always  ready  to 
open  wide  it?  hospitable  doors  for  every  good  purpose,  that  people  seem  to  feel  more  free 
to  come  there  than  anywhere  else.  Very  many  visitors  also  are  entertained  here  for  a day 
or  two  at  a time,  during  the  year,  chiefly  members  of  other  Missions,  and  religious  people 
travelling  through  the  country,  who  have  occasion  to  stop  in  the  city.  In  some  way  such 
people  seem  to  have  got  into]  the  habit  of  stopping  at  Lai  Bagh,  and  as  they  always  receive 
a cordial  welcome  and  are  made  to  feel  completely  at  home,  the  habit  seems  likely  to 
continue. 


Cal  ©aglj 

IN  1920 

To-day  the  Kothi  (main  building)  can  still  be  easily  identified  with  the  building  of  which 
Mies  Thoburn  wrote  in  1881,  though  it  has  now  a modification  of  its  north  n ins:;  a s<cond 
story  throughout;  verandas  all  around  it;  an  L— shaped  extension,  the  hoizontal  of  which 
was  added  to  accommodate  a dining-room,  a domitory  room  and  four  teacher’s  room's  and  the 
perpendicular  of  which  is  the  Harriet  Warren  Memorial  used  as  an  Assembly  with  a Zenana  Gal- 
lery. The  L and  a curve  of  tbs  old  Kothi  on  its  west  surround  an  open  area  where  palms, 
planted  by  vafious  classes,  gro.v.  To  the  west  of  the  Kothi  lie  two  tennis  courts  separated  by  a 
pift  from  Miss  Singh  to  the  College, — a beautiful  Rose  Arbor  which  annually  and  almost 
perennially  decks  itself  in  a veritable  Cloth  of  Gold-and-White  with  Marchioniele  and  La  Marc 
roses.  Two  badminton  courts  and  a basket  ball  space  are  adjacent  to  the  east  tennis  court. 
The  west  tennis  court  was  for  a few  years  flanked  by  the  Hazzard  Memorial,  which  quickly  as- 
sociated with  itself  such  memories  as  only  a crowd  of  college  girls  (who  in  one  year  well  nigh 
doubled  their  numbers  in  appreciation  of  their  new  accommodations)  could  supply. 

The  lawn  as  of  old,  is  the  loved  centre  of  Lai  Bagh,  with  th9  College  encircling  the  western 
half,  the  school  the  eastern  half.  In  place  of  the  “new”  school  house  which  seemed  so  capacious 
in  the  Eighties,  a beautiful  building,  well-nigh  a model  for  India,  is  erected  and  named  for 
Mrs.  Loi9  Parker.  Behind  the  high  vine-covered  wall,  the  old  Hostel  lawn  is  enlarg  d,  with  its 
“Nursery  Playground”  at  one  end,  and  on  its  west  the  Lilavati  Singh  Memorial  Hostel,  with 
capacity  for  180  girls.  Beyond  that  is  an  old  garden  and  bungalow,  a beautiful  retreat,  but  in 
need  of  rebuilding  and  reorganization. 

The  Clock  Tower,  since  1890,  has  been  a presiding  genius  over  our  Lai  Bagh  life. 
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]Btj  on^  of  ‘•Bfye  T|irst  © irfs  ^ 1919 

I am  going  to  talk  to  you  of  what  might  appear  as  theantedeluvian  time?.  You  all  havo 
described  the  period  after  the  possession  of  the  Promised  Land;  1 remember  the  times  when  that 
Land  had  not  been  reached. 

The  Lai  Bagh  School  began  in  a small  room  in  Aminabad  with  but  seven  girls,  four 
grown  up  and  three  small.  [ belonged  to  the  latter  group.  After  a time  the  school  was  removed 
to  a bungalow  in  Inayat  Bagh ; the  school  rooms  were  in  th9  kothi  itself,  and  the  servants’  quarters 
of  the  bungalow  were  requisitioned  for  the  hostel.  After  a time  the  school  was  moved  yet  once 
more  and  this  time  to  Lai  Bagh.  Here  agaiu  there  was  no  regular  school  building,  the  classes  b$ 
ing  held  in  the  bungalow  occupied  by  the  lady  principal. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  April,  1871, 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  school  bungalow.  Soon  after  this  arrived  a most  welcome  reinforce- 
ment in  the  person  of  Miss  Tinsley  known  afterward  as  Mrs.  J.  W.  Waugh.  She  was  the  person 
to  open  music  classes  in  the  institution.  I well  remember  the  first  picnic  of  the  school.  The 
girls  eojoyed  it  immensely  and  the  day  was  spent  in  sports  and  the  eating  of  delicious  food 

On  the  arrival  of  Mi33  Tinsley,  Miss  Thoburn  took  up  zenana  work,  helping  the  institution 
only  by  conducting  meetings,  etc.,  for  the  girls.  At  that  time  her  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Thoburn,  latterly  the  first  Missionary  Bishop  of  Southern  Asia,  was  the  pastor  of  the  Lai  Bagh 
English  Church.  The  present  beautiful  parsonage  for  the  pastor  had  not  come  into  existence 
then:  Mr.  Thoburn  occupied  a corner  room  of  the  school  bungalow;  thus  the  school  bunga- 

low was  the  centre  not  only  of  educational  work  but  also  of  zenana,  evangelistic  and  pastoralwork. 
The  girls  were  then,  as  now,  exceedingly  concerned  with  matters  personal  that  should  not  oonoern 
them,  and  so  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  Miss  Tinsley,  the  lady  principal,  should  ohange 
her  name  to  Thoburn,  but  it  did  not  please  flymen  to  gratify  this  wish:  it  was  left  to  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Waugh  to  help  M ss  Tinsley  change  her  name.  On  his  transfer  to  Calcutta  Mr.  Thoburn  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore  in  tne  pastorate  of  the  English  Church.  He  occupied  a room 
in  the  Hindustani  Church.  Messrs.  Thoburn  and  Messmore  were  chums.  Once  a number  of  rich 
Mahometan  ladies  came  to  visit  Miss  Thoburn.  The  girls  were  asked  to  entertain  them.  On  the 
drawing-room  table  lev  a photograph  of  Mr.  Messmore.  The  Mahomedan  ladies  asked  as  to 
whose  photograph  it  was  and  before  waiting  for  the  information  declared  that  it  was  not  a photo- 
graph but  a ghost.  We  replied  that  it  was  the  photograph  of  the  padri  sahib.  Mr.  Messmore,  who 
used  to  board  with  our  lady  principal,  his  wife  being  away  in  America,  used  to  come  daily  to 
the  bungalow  to  take  his  meals.  Y/hen  he  came  to  the  house  I told  him  that  the  Mahomsdau 
ladies  had  pronounced  him  a ghost.  He  asked  me  if  he  really  looked  like  one;  I replied  that 
his  photograph  certainly  warranted  the  conclusion  the  Mahomedan  ladies  had  arrived  at.  I was 
very  free  with  him  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  dandled  me  in  hi3  arms  when  I was  a 
b ibybutafew  months  oil.  Mr.  Messmore  often  used  to  examine  the  girls  in  various  subjects. 

The  first  day  scholar  of  ourfschool  was  married  in  the  year'1872.  She  was  none  other  an 
my  sister  Amelia;  the  second  one  to  be  mcirried  was  a girl  named  Sophia,  one  of  the  first  board  o 
of  the  school. 

In  the  year  1874  Miss  Thoburn  printed  some  handbills  for  general  distribution  asking 
parents  to  send  their  girls  to  the  school  and  also  to  give  some  donatioas  and  subscriptions  to- 
ward the  upkeep  of  the  institution.  Each  girl,  as  she  went  on  her  vacation,  was  given  one  of 
these  bills  and  was  asked  to  raise  some  subscription.  On  the  re-opening  of  the  school  I felt  diffi- 
dent to  report  the  subscription  I had  collected  supposing  that  my  class-fellow?,  most  of  them 
well-to-do,  must  have  collected  large  sums.  What  was  my  surprise  when  one  morning  the  Prin- 
cipal, Miss  Thoburn,  announced  that  I had  collected  the  largest  amount,  twenty-two  rupees  and 
a few  annas. 

In  those  very  early  days  Miss  Thoburn  introduced  the  system  of  cooking  classes  and  the 
thing  was  a success, 
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The  school  motto  was  ‘‘Be  true;  be  kmd ; be  loving.”  Miss  Thoburn,  Miss  Tinsley,  Miss 
Rowe,  Miss  Duncan,  latterly  Mis.  Blackstock,  all  were  Spirit-filled  wgmen  of  God,  and  their  one 
desire  was  that  eagb  girl  should  belong  to  Christ. 

Rrmimaccncrs  of  la!  ©asjh 

ly  an  ©lit  iiql : IfJlS 

There  are  some  things  that  stand  out  in  one’s  memory  more  than  others,  and  as  I look  baek 
to  L'al  Bagh  and  the  four  years  I spent  under  Miss  Thoburn  I seem  to  hear  again  her  voice  re* 
iterating  two  sentences  to  us  girls  more  than  any  others.  Not  that  the  full  meaning  of  her  words 
camo  to  me  then,  nay  it  has  taken  these  years  to  comprehend  fully  what  her  words  implied,  but 
as  I recall  them  now  I thank  ^er  afresh. 

About  the  time  for  going  home  for  the  long  midsummer  vacation  we  used  to  meet  in  the 
large  school  hall  for  a last  talk  with  Miss  Thoburn  who,  amongst  other  things,  used  to  say  to  us 
“Girls,  leave  your  ribbons  and  laces  behind.”  As  a girl  I thought  Miss  Thoburn  very  hard  to 
grudge  us  these  trifling  additions  to  our  frocks  but  in  the  light  of  to-day  when  the  love  of  dress  is  a 
snare  to  so  many  women,  I can  see  that  Miss  Thoburn  was  right  in  warning  us  to  be  simple  in  our 
tastes.  She  ever  set  us  the  example  for  the  best  ornament  to  be  worn,  that  of  a meek  and  quiet 
spirit. 

Again  Miss  Thoburn,  in  advising  the  graduating  class  on  choice  of  a profession  used  to 

: “Don’t  go  into  Government  service,  I want  my  girls  to  serve  India’s  women.”  At  the  time 
thought  it  was  an  unnecessary  warning  for  I was  engrossed  with  the  desire  to  teach  in  my  old 
school,  but  later,  during  the  four  years  of  Government  work  and  after  I left  it,  reflecting  on  Miss 
Thoburn ’s  warning  I realized  again  that  she  was  right.  India’s  womanhood,  tlm  mass  of 
which  is  still  bound  by  heathen  darkness  and  false  creeds,  cannot  be  best  served 
by  Ui  in  Government  service,  for  by  the  non-intervention  policy  one  can  go  a certain 
distance  with  them  only  and  no  more,  ministry  to  their  physical,  temporal  and  ornamental 
needs  is  all  that  ean  be  affected.  Enlightened,  cultured  minds,  as  this  war  has  been  showing  to  us, 
are  futile  without  Ghrist-like  spirits  in  India’s  women. 

Miss  Thoburn  gave  her  life  to  God  in  service  for  India.  He  used  her  as  His  instrument  to 
build  up  a school  anduGollege.  She  looked  forward  to  the  days  when  they  should  pour  forth 
from  those  halls^consecrating  their  lives  to  God’s  service.  This  was  her  ideal  for  her  girls. 

Then  there  were  many  beautiful  customs  too,  which  come  back  to  my  mind.  Christmas 
moaning  was  hallowed  with  an  early  serviee  in  the  Lai  Bagh  drawing-room  when  the  silent 
worship  and  the  soft  sweet  strains  of  “Oh  Come  Let  Us  Adore  Him”  or  a similar  hymn  set  the 
note  of  praise  for  the  whole  day. 

The  morning  prayermeeting  onthel8thof  April  was  another  special  occasion.  Weknew  Miss 
Thoburn  was  recalling  the  beginnings  of  things  and  tracing  God’s  hands  in  all  the  development 
of  the  work,  and  as  we  studied  that  far  away,  distant  look  in  her  eyes,  a solemn  hueh  and  stillnees 
crept  over  us  whieh  was  further  deepened  as  we  listened  to  the  stories  of  the  past. 

Miss  Thoburn’s  entertainment  of  guests  was  a beautiful  thing  to  see  and  it  has  lived  long  in 
my  memory.  It  mattered  not  who  the  guest  was,  a relative  of  one  of  our  students,  or  a great 
dignified  visitor,  there  was  the  same  loving  thought  bestowed  in  making  the  guest  room  home  like. 
I remember  on  one  occasion  whilst  the  visitor’s  carriage  was  rolling  up  the  drive  we  saw  Miss 
Thoburn  hurrying  alcDg  the  verandah  with  a vase  of  beautiful  flowers  for  the  visitor’s  room,  and 
as  one  of  us  spoke  to  her  and  asked  why  she  was  troubling,  she  smiled  and  saia,  “Thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unaware.” 

Other  memories  crowd,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  other  teachers,  all  of  whioh  awaken 
precious  thoughts  of  theffour  years  spent  in  Lai  Bagh.  More  than  all  comes  back  the  remembrance 
that  Lai  Bagh  was  called  the  Nursery  of  Missions,  and  unconsciously  perhaps  we  did  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  the  place  whieh  was  the  spirit  of  Miss  Thoburn;  so  that  to-day  there  are,  all  over  India, 
women  who  love  the  country,  and  who,  looking  baek  to  their  life^  in  Lai  Bagh,  “ rise  up  and 
eall  ” Miss  Thoburn  “ blessed.” 

vi 
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llnmuics  aub  Juipti'saiuua  of  Jal  3aijlj  in  tljc  Uttiqttes 

J>ahjuali  jSioglj  : 

It  was  in  June,  1893,  that  I first  entered  school  in  Lai  Bagh.  I remember  very  well  how 
Miss  Thoburn  greeted  us,  for  it  was  she  whom  we  saw  first  as  we  came  to  Lai  Bagh. 

Her  fascinating  smile,  her  sweet  motherly  face  and  well-built  form  spoke  of  love,  kind 
ness  and  strength.  We  loved  her  as  soon  as  we  saw  her.  She  made  us  feel  quite  at  home  at 
once.  We  were  no  longer  home  sick  or  felt  that  we  were  in  a new  place  and  surroundings,  but 
•felt  sure  we  were  going  to  do  very  happy  there  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in’  Lai  Bagh  from  that  time  until  a few  months  after  Miss 
Thoburn’s  translation  to  He  iven.  I count  it  a very  great  honour  to  have  known  Miss  Thoburn 
personally.  She  was  a thorough  Christian  woman,  a Christian  saint.  Her  ability  was  great ; she 
seemed  to  be  able  Jo  teach  any  class  from  College  down  to  kindergarten  with  ease  and  tact 
We  gi-ls  often  wondered  at  this.  We  always  enjoyed  Miss  Thoburn’s  visits  to  our  class  rooms 
especially  when  we  felt  dull  and  sleepy,  for  in  a few  minutes  she  would  chtnge  the  entire  atmos- 
phere and  leave  us  looking  wide  awake,  bright  and  jolly. 

The  same  way  in  the  evenings  in  the  boarding-school,  passing  through  our  dormitories,  if 
she  found  girls  languidly  sitting  here  and  there  she  would  stir  them  up  to  get  up  and  play  and 
would  have  a romp  herself  with  them. 

In  Miss  Thoburn  we  found  a real  mother.  With  our.trouble  and  petitio  ns  we  wentstraigh 
to  her  and  returned  satisfied  and  happy,  not  that  she  always  granted  what  we  wished,  but  she  f jm 
pathised  with  us,  seeing  the  thing  first  from  oor  point  of  view,  and  then  if  what  we  wcnted  was 
not  right  or  could  not  be  granted,  she  made  us  look  at  it  in  the  right  way,  just  as  a good  mother 
would  do  with  her  children. 

We  always  liked  to  • e taught  Scripture  by  her.  She  had  a way  of  making  the  Bible  very 
interesting.  I was  always  very  fond  of  Geography  but  had  never  dreamt  of  studying  the  Bible 
with  a map  until  1 happened  to  be  in  a class  which  Miss  Thoburn  took  and  we  hardly  had  a 
lesson  without  a map  which  made  the  Bible  all  the  more  fascinating  and  interesting  to  me. 

Miss  Thoburn  seemed  nev*r  to  be  in  a hurry  or  pxcitement.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  she  did,  she  always  had  such  a sweet  restful  expression,  it  did  a tired  person  good  to  look 
at  her.  She  never  m ide  auy  who  went  to  her  feel  that  they  should  cut  short  their  visit  as 
she  had  much  to  do.  How  she  managed  it  I cannot  understand,  but  we  know  this  much  that  a 
human  being  has  not  so  much  power  to  lead  a life  like  hers  in  her  own  strength.  She  plainly 
showed  Jesus  in  her  life  end  showed  That  a fully  surrendered  life  to  Jesus  could  accomplish  in 
this  world. 

Oh  that  a double  portion  of  her  sweet  Christ-like  spirit  fall  ou  all  who  were  privileged  to 
come  into  contact  with  her  and  on  all  whoare  now  carrying  on  her  great  work  here  in  Lai  Bagb, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  be  truly  established  in  the  heart  of  each  individual  in  our  dear 
land,  India,  which  she  loved  and  for  which  she  liboured  faithfully  until  death. 

;o; 


efur  |Cal  $agh  (Sraub  (tthiliireit 

(This  note  of  welcome  was  written  by  Miss  Thoburn  to  her  niece  Alice  about  25  years  ago 
It  is  reprinted  in  gilt  edged  cards  and  may  be  had  for  four  annas:) 

Dear  Baby, 

I do  not  know,  for  it  has  not  Ven  told  me,  how  long  you  have  been  a dweller  on  the  planet 
Earth.  Did  you  come  by  sunbeaoa  or  moonlight  ? Was  the  way  perilous0  Were  you  welcomed 
to  home  and  heart  right  joyfully?  In  the  world  from  which  you  came,  did  you  have  any  black- 
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«yed  brother  or  soft-voiced  sister  to  tip-toe  to  your  side,  and  peer  with  fond  wonder  into  your  little 
face?  Is  your  mother’s  face  as  fair  as  the  angel’s  that  brought  you  to  her?  and  can  you  tiust 
your  father’s  hand  as  you  did  that  of  your  Heavenly  Guide?  And  what  do  you  think  of  our 

world,  sweet ? Did  you  ever  hear  a robin  sing  before  and  did  you  know  that  winds  and 

wave  could  sing  such  hymns  of  peace? 

You  must  have  had  a strong  spirit  thus  to  brave  the  conflict  with  mortality.  Why  did  you 
dare  it?  Did  you  think  your  feet  might  run  on  errands  of  love  when  ours  paused?  that  your 
voice  might  speak  words  of  warning  or  of  comfort  when  we  are  silent?  Perhaps  you  so  meekly, 
took  up  life’s  cross  because  you  knew  you  could  some  time  change  it  for  a victor’s  crown.  Per- 
haps through  all  the  wilderness  and  desert  way  you  can  see  the  Pearly  Gates  of  your  perpetual 
dwelling  place. 

Welcome,  little to  the  pain  and  toil  as  well  as  the  hope  and  joy.  May  the  bright 

house  that  has  welcomed  you  so  joyfully  have  cause  to  <hank  God  for  you  for  many  years  to 
come.  If  there  be  any  blessing  or  any  praise,  may  it  be  yours.  Pure  and  spotless  may  you  walk 
until  you  come  to  wear  white  garments  in  the  Mansions  of  the  King ! 

With  much  love,  Aunt  Bella. 

B BBi’imnu 

jialorae  ism;  Jilt:  1911 

It  was  the  evening  of  April  18th. — The  School's  Birthday.  The  day  had  been  lovely,  all  of 
it,  from  its  fair  white  dawning  through  its  happy  hours  of  pleasure  for  old  and  young.  The  old 
found  their  chief  enjoyment  in  the  morning  meeting,  at  which  letters  were  read  from  many  of 
the  alumnae,  although  we  did  not  call  them  alumnae  then.  Oar  chief  enjoyment  was,  needless  to 
say,  in  the  lawn  party  in  the  afternoon,  which  to  us  children,  at  least,  seemed  the  consummation 
of  the  birthday  joys.  Now,  however,  the  party  was  over,  and  the  grown  ups  had  gone  away, 
but  Miss  Thobura  was  staying  behind  for  a chat  with  the  little  ones.  The  short  Indisn 
twilight  was  fast  fading  away,  and  the  crescent  of  the  baby  moon  hung  caught  in  the  Amaltas  tree 
whose  long  drooping  festoons  of  golden  bell- dowers  gleamed  faintly  luminous  as  if  lit  with  phos- 
phoresence. 

We  sat  in  a sort  of  semicircle  on  the  grass  around  the  chair,  and  enjoyed  one  of  our  delight 
ful  talks  with  her.  I remember  we  each  began  telling  how  many  examinations  we  meant  to  pass:  my 
ambition  did  not  soar  beyond  the  middle  school,  another  wanted  to  pass  her  entrance,  another 
her  B.  A.,  still  another  her  M.A.  “Oh  Miss  Thoburn  cried  the  eager  voice  of  a little  maiden  deter- 
mined to  surpass  the  rest,  “Oh  Miss  Thoburn,  I am  going  to  pass  my  Z.  A.”  And  therewith  she 
looked  around  the  semicircle  triumphantly,  with  “You  can’t  beat  that”  written  plainlv  on  her 
face.  We  felt  that  we  certainly  could  not,  for  what  examination  could  be  higher  than  Z.  A? 

Miss  Thoburn  listened  with  interested  sympathy  to  our  chatter,  now  and  then  joining  in 
with  bright  comments  upon  what  we  were  saying,  comments  to  which  we  might  not  pay  much 
attention  at  the  time  but  which  were  to  come  back  to  paany  of  us,  perhaps  with  helpful  force, 

in  after  years. 

And  so  presently  it  was  time  for  all  tittle  girls  to  be  going  to  dreamland,  Miss  Thoburn  said, 
and  we  sang  a hvmn  with  her  and  then  she  spoke  with  God  about  us  for  a few  minutes,  and  I 
couldjnol  shut  my  eyes  for  I was  intent  upon  watching  her  calm,  strong,  benignant  face  uplifted 
to  the  sky.  Then  with  a half  gay,  half  serious,  wholly  joyous  "Good-night”  to  our  friend  we  ran 
into  the  boarding  to  live  over  again  in  dreams  our  happy,  h*ppy  School’s  Birthday. 
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Jtotfii  bg  JHiss  Jlcijenq  Nichols 

1904  p)\ 

Ic'the  La]  Bagh  drawing  room  is  a geroll  on  whichis'painted  the  verse  which  Miss  Thoburn 
had  taken  as  her  special  motto,  “That  in  all  things.  He  might  have  the  preeminence,”  and  that 
was  the  test  by  which  she  judged  herself  and  her  girls. 

Miss  Thoburn  aimed  to  develop  the  students  in  every  way.  How  many  girls  owe  their  love 
of  reading  to  her,  in  how  many  has  an  interest  in  birds  and  flowers  been  aroused  by  her  en- 
thusiasm and  keen  observation!  Always  willing  to  give  the  best  of  herself  to  everyone, she  also 
brought  out  of  each  what  was  best. 

Those  who  have  been  most  influenced  by  Mbs  Thoburn  say  that  not  so  much  by  her  words 
but  by  her  cheerful,  unselfish,  Christ-like  daily  life,  have  they  been  led  to  long  to  live  as  she  lived. 
One  of  oui  teachers,  who  was  a student  in  school  and  collego  for  eight  years,  says  that  during 
those  years  Miss  Thoburn  spoke  to  her  about  her  religious  life  but  three  times,  but  yet  Miss 
Thoburn’s  influence  has  moulded  this  teacher's  character. 

Since  Miss  Thoburn’s  death  many  of  the  girls  have  written  telling  of  her  influence  over 
them.  A Karen  girl  from  Burmah,  who  studied  three  years  in  the  college,  writes:  “I  shall  never 
forget  how  Miss  Thoburn  prayed  for  me  the  ]ast  day  I was  there,  that  I might  be  a blessing  to 
my  Kareu  people  in  Burmah.”  This  girl  is  proving  a most  successful  teacher  in  a large  school 
in  Burmah,  and  many  have  been  led  to  Christ  through  her. 

Visitors  to  Lai  Bagh  are  surprised  as  they  enter  our  class-rooms  to  see  Eurasian,  English 
and  Indian  girls  studying  side  by  side,  and  are  more  surprised  when  told  that  they  share  the 
same  dor  mitories. 

About  one-third  of  the  school-girls  and  more  than  one-half  the  college  students  are  English’ 
speaking.  I think  this  is  the  only  school  in  India  in  which  this  mixture  of  races  has  proved 
successful,  but  it  is  a success  at  Lai  Bagh,  and  the  friendships  between  Eurasian  and  Indian 
girls  show  that  what  seems  an  impassable  barrier  may  be  broken  down.  Miss  Thoburn  was  won- 
derfully freefromany  prejudices. 

Another  old  student  writes: 

“When  I went  to  Lai  Bagh  school  I was  old  enough  to  observe  that  Miss  Thoburn  was  not 
like  any  other  European  lady  I had  seen  before.  What  distinguished  her  from  others  was  that 
there  was  no  class  distinction  in  her,  and  that  in  all  her  dealings  with  people  she  was  so  natural. 
Five  years  later  I went  to  teach  at  Lai  Bagh.  Miss  Thoburn  seemed  never  to  misunderstand 
anyone.  I am  naturally  backward  with  people,  and  among  all  the  teachers  at  Lai  Bagh,  I 
may  have  been  the  only  one  who  hadn't  much  to  say  to  Miss  Thoburn,  but  she  trusted  me 
just  as  much  as  the  older  teachers  and  she  made  me  feel  that  I could  do  everything  she  asked  of 
me.  I was  young,  and  I know  I made  many  mistakes,  but  I found  Miss  Thoburn  equtl  in 
forbearance,  and  her  trust  in  me  made  me  strong  and  faithful.” 

The  real  success  of  aschoolis  known  through  its  graduates,  and  the  helpfulness  and  devotion 
of  Lai  Bagh  girls  who  are  working  in  various  parts  of  India  show  that  the  influence  of  their 
school  life  has  been  abiding.  Perhaps  no  more  keen  sorrow  came  to  Miss  Thoburn  than  when 
one  of  her  girls  chose  her  own  way  and  pleasure  instead  of  the  path  of  duty  and  service.  In  her 
last  annual  letter  to  the  girls  who  have  left  school  Miss  Thoburn  said: 

“There  are  millions  of  women  absolutely  untaught.  Some  hands  are  left  free  for  work 
like  this  why  should  we  expect  foreign  hands  to  do  this  work  or  foreign  minds  to  plan  the 
methods?  Will  you  not  each  one  do  your  part  if  even  in  the  smallest  way  ? If  you  are 
living  a consecrated  life,  asking  to  know  God’s  will  from  day  to  day,  He  will  show  you  how 
and  what  you  can  do  for  him.” 

T his  ideal  was  kept  constantly  before  the  girls,  that  of  working  for  others,  “We  receive 
to  give”  is  not  only  the  college  motto  but  also  that  of  the  sohool. 
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Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  a missionary  society  was  formed  and  the  girls 
were  taught  to  think  of  and  give  for  others  not  only  in  India  but  in  other  lands.  Many  girls 
have  realized  this  spirt  of  service  in  their  lives,  several  have  given  up  larger  salaries  that  they 
might  help  at  Lai  Hagh  and  in  other  mission  schools.  As  one  girl  said  the  other  day  when 
offered  a very  small  salary : — “I  have  got  so  much  help  here,  that  I want  to  stay,  whatever  my 
salary  may  be." 

How  often  Miss  Thoburn  emphasized  the  fact  that  to  be  true  Christians  we  must  be 
ambitious  Christians:  Christ  gives  His  best  to  those  who  want  it  and  strive  for  it 
No  one  who  lived  with  Miss  Thoburn  ever)’doubted  the  strength  of  her  devotion  or  the  ciogle 
ness  of  her  ambition.  Heaven  seemed  very  near  to  her  and  the  goal  of  her  ambition  was  very 
real.  Another  student  in  writing  of  the  helpful  Bible  lessons  which  Miss  Thoburn  gave  every 
day  said,  “She  used  to  love  to  dwell  on  verses  referring  to  the  ‘Better  Land,’  and  often  repeated 
that  she  was  sure  none  of  us  would  be  idle  there — God  would  give  us  that  work  to  do  there  which 
we  liked  best  on  earth," 


3al  lag!)  ^tmir^sarg  fftfqs 
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Here  are  some  “bits”  from  those  who  have  gone  away,  and  who  write  letters  once  a year  to 
be  read  at  the  anniversary,  which  some  of  you  will  remember  occurs  on  the  l-3th  of  April.  It  is 
celebrated  first  by  the  anniversary  of  the  school  missionary  society,  followed  by  a kind  of  “ love 
feast,  ” in  which  most  of  the  testimonies  are  by  letter;  in  the  evening  there  is  a lawn  fete,  when 
Lai  Bagh  blossoms  into  a “garden  of  girls.  " 

The  letters  are  from  aT  over  the  land:  some  from  old  pupils,  whose  grown  daughters  are 
pupils  now,  for  we  are  celebrating  our  twenty-third  birthday ; many  are  from  zenana  teachers 
school-teachers,  and  Bible  women,  who  write  of  their  work.  But  I must  let  them  speak,- 

“ I pray  often  for  my  school,  ’’  writes  a teacher  and  a mother,  “ I was  a Christian  wheD 
I went  there;  but  I came  to  know  my  Saviour  more  fully  at  Lucknow.”  One  whom  her 
teachers  remember  very  tenderly  writes  from  a mission  hospital,  where  she  is  a patient,  so  grate- 
ful lor  the  kindness  that  cares  for  her  in  sickness.  She  has  had  a weary,  suffering  life  since  she 
left  school;  but  she  says,  “ God  gives  me  patience  through  all.  " 

T—  Who  was  both  pupil  and  teacher,  gives  113  a tender  letter,  which  shows  intimate 
kinship  with  all  womankind.  She  says : “Our  little  Isabella  is  growing  sweeter  every  day.  She 
is  such  a knowing  little  baby.  She  has  cut  two  teeth,  and  can  sit  alone.  ” The  same  letter  tells  us 
further  : “ We  have  had  so  much  sicknes-1  iu  the  family  that  I could  not  get  out  to  the  villages, 

and  my  work  has  been  confined  to  my  frimds,  neighbours,  and  servants.  I also  teach  some  little 
children  who  come  to  my  place  every  morning.  Sick  people  also  come  for  medicine,  and  as  I 
give  them  from  my  little  store,  I have  an  opportunity  of  telling  them  also  of  Christ. ’’  And 
agai  1 : “It  would  be  difficult  to  do  anything  if  I were  alone  here,  but  my  husband  also  Joins 
me  in  this  free  will  work  for  our  Lord.  " 

“ A — Writes  from  her  work  in  zenanas  and  schools  : “There  seems  to  he  a spirit  of 
inquiry  everywhere.  . . . The  children  are  fond  of  their  Bible  stories,  and  reverence  the 

name  of  Jesus.  Oh,  how  I long  to  see  them  not  only  reverence,  but  love  and  believe  in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour!" 

E—  “ The  13th  April  has  come  round  again.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  opened  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  the  month  I thought  of  this  happy  day.  I am  far  from  the  dear  old  school,  but  as 
long  as  I live  I will  enjoy  the  thought  of  the  time  I spent  there.  I am  so  thankful  I was  sent  to 
a Christian  school,  where  I learned  to  fulfill  my  duties  to  my  Saviour. " 

L — , Who  was  called  away  from  school  by  her  mother’s  death  when  she  was  sixteen, 
writes : “ My  four  young  brothers  and  two  sisters  all  depend  upon  me  for  their  household  com- 
fort. My  work  at  home  is  to  look  after  them,  and  to  make  my  father’s  life  happy  and  comfort- 
ible.  " Her  father  is  one  of  our  best  peachers.  She  adds,  “ But  when  I can  find  time,  I go  to 
a few  houses  where  I have  taught  the  girls  to  read  and  write. " 
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M — Who  lately  went  to  a situation  in  another  part  of  the  mission,  tells  of  her  difficulties, 
andsays_:  “ Pray  tor  this  work,  but  especially  for  me.  Iam  weak,  and  apt  to  give  up  very 

soon  as  you  know;  but  I am  trying  hard,  and  as  yet  I have  not  faded.  ” 

R — Went  out  at  the  same  time,  and  her  heart  is  here  still  : “ I can  see  you  all  in  the 
dear  old  schoolroom,  dressed  in  your  simple  white  frccks,  and  in  the  evening  on  the  lawn.  How 
thankful  I am  for  such  a school ! ” 

K — Pictures  the  lovely  lawn  and  happy  faces,’'  and  then  tells  of  her  work  in  zenanas, 
from  which  girls  never  go  out  to  school.  Her  account  of  the  Brindaban  widows  would  make  this 
article  too  long.  She  says:  “ I am  very  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  carry  a little  sunshine 

into  their  sad  lives When  you  pray  for  me,  will  you  ask  the  Lord  to  give  me  more 

grace,  tact,  and  patience  to  lead  these  poor  souls  to  him  ? ” 

H — , Our  eldest,  the  eldest  of  the  six  girls  who  were  present  that  first  morning  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  writes  us  annually  of  her  work  in  the  Punjab.  She  says  of  herself:  “I  realize  the 
presence  and  Spirit  of  God  very  abundantly.  To  know  Christ  is  a fountain  of  ever  fresh 
delight.  . . Plow  T wish  I could  be  with  you,  and  share  the  blessing  of  the  early  morning 
prayer  meeting  1 ” She  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  a three-months’  tour  among  the  villages,  during 
which  time  she  had  visited  eighty  : “ I have  never  seen  any  people  listen  so  willingly  and 

become  at  once  so  interested  in  the  truth  as  the  people  of  these  villages.” 

S — Idas  lately  taken,  on  examination,  the  first  M.  A.  degree  given  to  a lady  by  the 
Allahabad  University.  She  has  just  entered  upon  her  duties  as  head  teacher  in  the  Girls’  Board- 
ing School  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  that  city.  She  givos  a bright  and  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  her  pupils,  and  then  adds  this  wholesome  advice  to  our  younger  girls  : No  doubt  you 

will  make  new  resolutions  this  year.  Could  not  one  of  them  be,  that  every  day  and  in  all  things 
you  will  do  your  very  best  for  yourselves  and  your  teachers  ?” 

Another  S — Who  is  to  enter  a medical  college  in  July,  writes  of  the  good  she  received 
here  when  shs  came  from  another  school  in  order  to  prepare  for  her  matriculation  : “I  taw 
there  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  clearly,  and  received  a new  and  deeper  desire  to  live  a 
spiritual  life.  I pray  to-day  that  God  will  make  this  college  a special  instrument  in  spreading 
his  kingdom.” 

V — Who  was  always  a pronounced  personality,  writes  : “ You  will  want  to  know  what 
I am  doing  here.  My  reply  is,  I obey  my  husband,  look  after  his  comfort  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  try  to  live  peaceably  v jth  all,  and  find  pleasure  in  home  and  household  duties.  ” Some 
of  us  happen  to  know  that  having  no  children  of  her  own  she  has  adopted  an  orphaD,  and  that 
she  is  faithful  in  duties  which  she  does  not  mention. 

o 
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Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Miss  Thoburn  wrote,  “If  India  is  to  be  saved,  its  women  mus 
be  emancipated,  acd  the  hope  of  this  emancipation  for  all,  the  key  to  it,  is  in  the  hand 
of  those  who  are  already  free,  the  Christians.  As  we  are  sent  by  the  home  societies,  so 
we,  for  thes9  societies,  send  these  again  as  fellow  laborers  in  every  department.  The  need 
of  India  to-day  is  leadership  from  among  her  own  people;  leadership  not  of  impulsive 
enthusiasm,  nor  of  prejudice,  but  of  matured  judgment  and  conscientious  conviction.  Part 
of  our  work  as  missionaries  is  to  educate  and  train  the  character  that  can  lead,  and  it  is  to 
accomplish  this  that  we  formed  our  first  Woman’s  College  in  the  eastern  world.” 

Again,  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  1900,  Miss  Thoburn  repeated, ‘*'We  as  missionaries 
are  doing  po)r  work  for  the  women  if  we  are  not  developing  leadership  in  them.  Asiatic 
women  have  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  leadership,  not  only  by  their  history  in  the 
pail,  bat  some  are  proving  it  to  day.  The  Empress  of  China,  with  Christian  training,  might 
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have  been  as  famous  for  political  reforms  as  she  qow  is  for  their  prevention.  The  Pandita 
Ramabai  fears  no  difficulty  in  executing  her  plans,” 

Doubtless  the  secret  of  Miss  Thoburn ’s  marvellous  success  in  developing  leadership  in 
the  girls  of  her  school  was  her  faith  in  their  possibilities.  How  well  that  confidence  was 
placed,  the  following  sketches  of  service  by  those  whom  she  trained  will  show. 

Oue  of  the  first  six  whom  Mi-;s  Thoburn  received  into  her  school  thirty-four  years  aj_o, 
when  it  £was  held  iu  a smili  room  in  the  bazar,  wai  a girl  namxl  II  i met  Singh. 
She  is  to-day  a zenana  visitor  in  Amritsar,  where  she  works  both  among  the  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans.  A friend  of  here  one  day  remarked,  “I  never  saw  a more  crazy  person  than 
you.  Why  do  you  tire  and  worry  yourself  about  these  children,  who  will  never  be  any  help  to 
you?”  “Dear  friend,”  was  her  simple  answer,  “you  have’never  tasted  the  joy  of  being  useful  and 
caring  and  working  and  tiring  yourself  for  others.”  This  answer  is  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
life  of  unselfish  devoted  service. 

Two  of  our  graduates,  Mrs.  Mukerji  and  Mrs.  Chitamber,  are  wives  of  professors  in  the 
Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  woman's  department  of  which  both  have  given 
valuable  help  as  teachers.  Their  pupils  are  trained  for  village  and  zenana  work.  Some  of 
them  have  received  their  preliminary  education  in  mission  schools,  but  among  them  are 
wives  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  taking  a theological  course  in  the  seminaty.  Women 
so  trained  are  en  immense  help  to  th dir  husbands  when  they  enter  the  ministry.  Mrs. 
Chitamber,  in  writing  about  her  work  recently  said,  “Although  the  desire  of  doing  mission 
work  took  hold  of  me  before  I went  to  dear  Lai  Bagh.  yet  it  was  owing  to  the  Christian 
influences  all  through  the  nine  years  of  my  stay  there  that  it  was  kept  up  and  strengthened. 
Now  it  is  simply  a pleasure  to  work  for  the  Master,  in  whose  service  my  husband  and  I mean 
to  spend  our  lives.” 

One  who  left  the  school  twenty-one  years  ago,  Miss  Ellen  Hayes,  is  working  with  Miss 
Budden  iu  Pithoragarh,  near  the  border  of  Teibet.  “When  I first  gave  my  heart  to  God,” 
she  says,  “it  was  only  with  tha  thought  of  leading  a good,  dutiful  life  and  being  pleasing 
in  His  sight  who  had  died  for  me;  but  as  His  love  took  the  best  place  in  my  heart  and 
life,  the  training  and  teaching  I received  from  Miss  Thoburn  and  Miss  Rowe  ‘and  after- 
wards from  Miss  Budden,  helped  me  to  decide  to  devote  my  life  to  the  good  of  my  sisters  iu 
darkness.”  Miss  Hayes  took  a medical  course  under  Dr.  Dease,  after  leaving  Lucknow’,  and 
does  the  work  of  a medical  evangelist. 

An  incident  in  her  work  will  show  the  opportunities  that  she  is  so  faithfully  using. 
“My  flrrt  experience  in  trying  to  save  a soul  was  this.  When  I came  to  this  valley  to 
teach  there  was  a day-school  for  girls  in  which  was  a very  nice  girl  called  Rupa. 
She  took  a great  fancy  to  me,  and  used  to  attend  the  Sunday  School  regularly.  We  had 
several  talks  together,  and  at  last  the  iafluence  ot  the  Spirit  drew  this  girl,  and  she 
decided  to  be  a Christian  and  come  to  the  ' boarding-school.  Her  parents,  hearing  of  this, 
married  the  girl  in  a hurry  and  sent  her  away.  Six  months  after  her  marriage  she  came  to 
see  me,  and  I then  found  out  that  she  was  the  Lord’s  and  that  she  refused  to  bow  down  to 
idols.  1 kept  visiting  her  and  praying  for  her;  but  her  husband,  who  did  not  like  this,  took  her 
away.  The  poor  child  soon  bocame  very  ill  with  consumption,  and  her  parents  brought  her 
home.  She  sent  for  me  and  confessed  before  her  heathen  parents  that  she  loved  and  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  had  the  assurance  that  her  sins  were  forgiven.  While  waiting  for 
her  call,  little  Rupa  influenced  two  of  her  sisters  to  join  the  boarding-school,  and  they  are  now 
with  us  in  the  Master’s  service.” 

Miss  Thoburn’a  experience,  as  that  of  a typical  pioneer,  was  given  in  her  address  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference.  “Few  missionaries  have  found  what  they  expected  in  the  work 
awaiting  them  on  the  field.  We  have  found  sickness  and  poverty  to  relieve,  widows  to  protect, 
advice  to  be  given  in  every  possible  difficulty  or  emergency,  teachers  and  Bible-women  to  be 
trained,  houses  to  be  built,  horses  nud  cattle  to  be  bought,  gardens  to  be  planted,  andjaccouuts  of 
all  to  be  kept  and  rendered.  We  have  found  use  foe  every  faculty,  natural  and  acquired,  that 
we  possessed  ,and  have  coveted  all  that  we  lacked.” 

This  experience  finds  a parallel  in  the  work  of  the  Pundita  Ramabai  of  West  India; 
or  of  Mrs.  Chucker butty  and  her  daughter,  who,  ae  students  together,  were  among  the  earliest  of 
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Mis?  Thoburn’s  pupils.  “The  Daughters  of  India  Orphanage,”  which  they  founded  at 
Allahabad,  duriDg  ihe  famine  of  1900,  and  ha\e  since  tccn  cairying  on  successfully  without 
any  regular  means  of  support,  is  a many-sided  work.  The  building  of  their  new  orphanage,  in 
itself,  was  an  enterprising  attempt  for  two  Indian  wcm<n : but  cf  its  success  the  printed  report 
says,  “The  whole  iuilding  is  so  high  ard  well  ventilated  that  the  civil  surgeon  and  the 
magistrate  who  had  found  fault  with  cur  cld  home,  weie  quite  pleased,  the  civil  surgeon 
inquiring  for  whom  I was  building  that  palace.  It  has  cost  about  Rs.  4,500,  or  $1,500.  My 
mother  has  named  it  the  Prashansalaya  (the  Home  cf  Praise),  saying.  “It  h the  Lord’s 
doing.”  Every  one  who  sees  it  will  know  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us.  The  bundled  and 
more  girls  in  the  orphanage  receive  a training  recording  to  their  capacities  in  school,  or  in  such 
industries  as  rope-making,  sewing,  cooking,  oil-pressing,  grinding,  and  carpet-weaving.  The  part 
of  the  report  that  deals  with  the  growth  of  character  among  the  girls  gives  the  reader  the 
feeling  that  this  is  a beautiful  work,  which  we  may  well  envy  the  workers. 

Each  girl  that  wishes  to  is  allowed  to,  sew  or  work  for  an  hour  a day,  and,  at  the  end  of  tho 
month  the  money  that  would  have  been  paid  her  is  hers  and  thus  each  child  has  something  to 
put  into  the  collection-bag  every  week.  Although  the  girls  are  free  to  use  this  money  as  they  like, 
and  they  do  buy  some  fruit  and  sweets  also  for  themselves,  1 have  never  known  any  one  of  them 
to  give  away  less  than  a fourth  of  what  she  receives,  and  in  many  instances  they  give  half  the 
amount. 

Among  the  many  other  fields  into  which  we  send  the  girls  from  our  college  is  the  medical. 
Quite  a number  are  working  in  the  Duffcrin  Hospitals,  ore  of  the  most  important  of  which, 
that  in  Calcutta,  has  one  of  our  graduates  on  its  staff.  The  college  and  the  school  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  a training  school  for  the  boarding-schools  of  North-India,  Our  schools  at 
Buiaon,  Cawnpore,  Silapore,  Gonda,'  Shahjahanpur,  and  Moradabad  are  for  the  most  part 
supplied  with  teachers  from  here.  Some  graduates  have  also  gone  into  English  schools  at 
Poona  and  Naini  Tal,  and  one  is  a Government  Inspectress  of  schools. 

Miss  Sarah  Das,  herself  a Bengali,  is  head-mistress  of  a school  for  Bengali  girls  under  the 
Lc r don  Missionary  Society  in  Calcutta,  while  Miss  Lucy  Tuly,  from  that  most  interesting  of 
Burmese  people,  ihe  Karens,  is  in  a school  near  Rangoon  under  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 
Miss  Thoburn’s  far-sighted  policy  in  preparing  teachers  and  in  starting  a Normal  and 
Kindergarten  training  department  long  before  the  Government  did,  is  bearing  abundant  fruit 
in  the  educational  field  of  India, 

Most  important  of  all  in  many  respects  is  the  influence  of  those  of  our  graduates 
who  have  married.  Christian  homes  are  acting  as  The  bit  of  leaven  in  the  lump 
of  Hindu  society,  and  of  the  homes  founded  by  our  Lucknow  school  girls,  Babu  Ram 
Chandar  Bose,  whose  evangelistic  and  lecturing  tours  led  him  through  many  cities  and  provinces, 
testified  that  he  entered  ao  homes  so  home-like  as  theirs.  It  is  also  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  that  rarely  any  of  our  girls  have  ever  permitted  wine  on  their  tables. 

Among  the  more  influential  of  the  homes  in  which  we  have  an  interest  is  that  of  a 
former  student  who  is  no  w the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Revenue  Department  of  the  Nizam’s 
Dominion  in  Hyderabad.  Her  social  position  is  used  in  a truly  consecrated  way,  and  her 
beautiful  home  is  the  centre  of  Christian  influence  and  help  for  all  classes  of  people.  “At 
Homes”  are  given  for  Hindu  and  Mohamedan  zenana  ladies,  for  Eurasians  and  for  Euro- 
peans, while  Christian  young  men  who  have  entered  the  service  of  She  Nizam  and  are  to  a large 
extent  shut  out  from  Christian  influences,  never  fail  to  be  sought  out  and  drawn  into  this  home 
with  its  sympathetic  Christian  atmosphere. 

These  are  some  of  the  leaders  that  Miss  Thoburn  has  sent  out  in  the  past,  and  her  in- 
fluence is  still  with  us  to-day.  Her  picture,  which  hangs  in  every  hall  of  the  school  and 
college,  and  is  in  almost  every  teacher’s  room,  is  a constant  reminder  to  us  as  we  go  in  and 
ouf,  of  the  purpose  for  which  she  founded  this  school  and  for  which  each  of  us  is  here  to-day. 
Within  the  past  week,  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  girls  hae  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  mission 
service,  and  again  and'  again  during  the  year,  in  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  and 
Christain  Endeavour  meetings,  the  lines  of  Frances  Willard,  which  Miss  Thoburn  used  to  quote, 
have  been  on  the  lips  of  our  girls:  — 

“To  be  the  best  that  I can  be 
For  truth  and  righteousness  and  Thee, 

Lord  of  my  life,  I come.”  , 
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"When  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Mission  began  their  work  in  India, 
they  saw  how  very  bad  the  condition  of  women  was  in  this  country.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  reach  them  and  bring  them  to  Christ  unless  they  were  enlightened  by  education  and  so  they 
thought  of  jetting  unmarried  ladies  out  t)  begin  a school  for  girls  and  Mips  Thoburn 
was  the  one  who  was  sent  out  for  this  work.  She  worked  hard  and  steadily  and  saw  the  work 
grow  under  her.  Her  one  great  aim  was  to  turn  out  powerful  evangelists  from  here.  .She  did 
not  only  keep  this  view  herself  but  impressed  it  on  her  students  in  every  possible  way.  She 
knew  all  her  girls  could  not  be  doctors,  professors,  teachers,  and  mothers  but  they  all  could  be 
real  Christian  girls  and  she  did  her  best  to  gain  her  end.  She  is  no  more  with  us,  but  let  us 
look  into  our  ’ives  and  see  how  far  her  aims  have  been  realized  in  us.  It  is'true  that  Lai  Bagh  has 
bent  out  quite  a number  of  good  workers  and  a few  evangelists  but  I am  sure  MissThoburn  would, 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  small  number  compared  with  the  number  of  girls  who  have  been  edu- 
cated here.  We  need  every  one  of  those  who  come  here.  They  need  not  all  be  in  the  evangelist’s 
line:  we  aie  not  all  called  for  the  same  vocation  but  whether  we  are  doctors,  professors,  mothers  or 
evangelists  we  can  all  le'real  Christians  and  be  evangelists  in  our  own  circles.  Think  of  the 
opportunities  of  an  evangelist  doctor,  of  an  evangelist  professor,  of  an  evangelist  teacher  and  of  the 
evangelist  mother!  Dear  Alunmae,  this  is  what  our  dear  founder  aimed  at  and  this  is  what  our 
aim  should  be.  This  is  my  pet  subject.  But  I must  be  brief  yet  I do  want  to  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  still  within  the  walls,  but  will  soon  be  out,  that  there  is  a danger  after  graduating 
to  think  more  of  lucrative  places  than  to  desire  a life  of  service  for  the  Master. 

©itij  JRottyerjj 

“The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.'’ 

This  is  a (rite  enough  saying,  and  apparently  simple;  for  we  all  know  the  influence  of  women 
in  the  world  of  fact  and  fiction.  Even  such  a man  as  Socrates,  that  master  mind  of  all  time,  it  is 
said,  was  instructed  by  a woman.  But  simple  as  it  appears  I assure  you  from  stern  experience  that 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  even  a rocker.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I am  personal  for  I can  only  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  I think  I have  told  you  before  that  oneof  my  strongest  convictions  when 
I first  joined  college  was  that  marriage  was  a waste  of  education  and  therefore  I made  up  my  mind 
never  to  be  married  but  to  attain  fame  as  a teacher.  That  I have  changed  my  views  is’a  self- 
evident  fact.  I have  also  learned  that  not  only  is  marriage  not  a waste  of  education  but  that 
one  needs  a far  wider  education  than  that  required  for  the  mere  attainment  of  degrees.  I should 
like  to  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again,  and  my  chief  object  would  be  to  learn  to  rock  the 
cradle  smoothly  and  efficiently.  When  our  first  Boy  came  to  us  his  father  and  I often  rocked  him 
by  turns  all  night  until  we  were  exhausted  but  tlm  child  was  still  awake.  My  degrees  and  mv  ex- 
perience as  a professor  were  of  no  avail  here.  The  cradle  rocks  more  smoothly  now  for  the 
third  son,  because  we  have  learned  something  from  our  experience  with  the  other  two  boys. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  and  are  teachers  know  the  joy  of  watching  our  pupils  develop 
under  our  training  and  seeing  our  highest  and  purest  ideals  and  aspirations  renewed  in  them. 
But  often  times  we  have  the  sorrow  of  realizing  that  our  pains  have  made  only  that  “foot  print 
upon  sand  which  old  recurring  waves  of  prejudice  re-smooth  to  nothing.”  It  is  a noble  task  how- 
ever to  train  children,  to  feel  and  know  that  you  have  a hand  in'making  the  nation  of  to-morrow. 
But  it  is  a far  greater  joy  to  train  our  own  children,  to  watch  them  every  hour  and  every 
day,  to  weed  out  the  evil,  to  develop  the  good,  until  you  see  them  men  and  women 
helping  to  make  the  nation  and  the  empire  great  and  good.  As  a teacher  you  have  often 
to  use  old  channels  in  the  child’s  'heart  and  mind  for  your  ideas,  and  sometimes  it 
requires  wakeful  night  and  days  of  constant  watchfulness,  wisdom,  and  patience.  But  you  haw 
your  reward  and  just  as  a teacher  has  to  keep  fresh  in  her  subject  by  constant  studying*  harder 
than  that  “of  her  pupils,  so  a mother  has  constantly  to  learn  even  though,  as  the  rough  old  king 
in  “the  Princess”  says,  “The  learning  and  the  training  of  a child  is  woman’s  wisdom.” 

And  we  have  need  of  wisdom  even  though  we  may  not  rule  the  world  as  an  Elizabeth  or  a 
Victoria,  Tn  the  small  realm  of  our  homes  there  is  need  of  infinite  patience  and  tact. 
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My  husband  says  that  we  women  ftel  greatly  elated  when  we  hear  this  saying.  It  may  he 
to ; for  there  is  a certain  amount  of,  well  let  it  be  elation  for  lack  of  abetter  word,  that,"  al- 
though the  men  dony  us  such  a trivial  thing  as  a vote,  yet  for  all  that  we  hold  the  young  planet 
in  our  hands.  Our  rule  is  not  an  easy  one  always.  I have  only  boys  to  rule  and  I sometimes 
think  that  the  poet  should  have  said:  “The  hand  that  holds  the  stick  rules  the  world.”  However 
even  the  stick  does  not  always  answer  and  love  almost  invariably  does.  Even  then  when  our 
three  sons  howl  together  I sometimes  long  for  I lie  shelter  of  my  little  corner  room  in  academic 
row!  But  motherhood,  although  not  the  easiest,  is  the  highest,  noblest,  happiest,  calling  for  any 
woman  and  as  mothers  we  follow  our  Lai  Bagk  Motto,  “We  receive  to  give,”  to  give  of  our  best 
to  children  and  through  them  to  the  nation  and  humanity.  Therefore  I hope  that  more  and 
more  of  our  Alumanae  will  join  the  happy  band  of  rockers  and  even  our  august  and  worthy 
Principal,  like  the  Princess  Jda,  will  give  up  the  great  work  she  is  doing  and  we  shall  see  he 
rocking  the  cradle. 


®ur  i^achars 

Loving  our  profession  as  all  true  teachers  must,  we  look  back  with  feelings  of  sincer- 
affeetion  to  these  years  of  our  live=  passed  in  a school  room  with  its  regular  routine  and  appoint 
ed  task  punctuated  by  bell  ringings.  Don’t  we  remember  ihe  glow  of  happiness  we  experienced 
each  time  we  had  successfully  “ hammered  in”  our  lesson?  Don’t  we  also  recall  the  nervous 
terror  with  which  we  entered  a class  room  because  of  an  unprepared  lesson  ? There  were  times 
of  genuiae  delight  at  the  perfect  way  in  which  the  scholars  recited  their  work:  again,  there  were 
occasions  for  an  exhibition  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  trying 
to  “ bluff”  us  into  believing  that  they  had  done  the  work,  or  that  the  previous  development 
lesson  in  question  was  beyond  their  understanding.  We  will  wisely  omit  the  times  when  for  some 
reason,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  we  ourselves  were  rather  more  irritable  then  we  cared  to  own. 
Our  suffering  pupils  doubtless  have  those  seasons  distinctly  registered  ! The  “ gold”  of  some  of 
those  dear  old  days  often,  we  felt,  resembled  the  “ washable  gilt  on  gingerbread.”  For  example: 

(1)  The'tinkle  of  the  rising  bell  at  5 a. m.,  on  sleep-laden  summer  mornings;  (2)  the 
having  to  work  on  Saturdays  to  make  up  sessions  while  college  folk  under  our  very  noses 
seemed  to  be  having  an  extra-good  day ; (3)  the  scramble  after  quarterly  examinations  to  b 11 
in  marks  in  the  one  general  mark  book;  (4)  the  still  greater  scramble  to  got  routine  and  record 
books  up  to  date  on  unexpected  and  too  short  a notice;  (5)  the  sudden  announcement,  almost 
causing  heart  failure,  that  Miss  Stuart  begins  her  annual  inspection  to-day.  These  rulessomehow 
did  not  appear  covered  with  the  glittering  metal  of  the  pure  unalloyed  type  ! And  yet,  these 
form  as  distinct  a phase  of  our  school  days  as  the  often  entirely  pleasureable  sensations. 

“ Readin,  writin,’ 'riUmetic  :”  Our  present  day  curriculum  declares  there  are  a host 
more  of  subjects  necessary  for  a complete  modern  education;  and!  can  see  some  of  my  old 
pupils  present  here  to-day  afaile  secretly  and  state  : “ It  was  no  m?re  reading  and  writing  with 
us  out  English  including  Grammar  and  Composition  in  big  letters!”  These  were  much  impres- 
sed by  the  minor  branches  of  that  vast  subject  too,  for  I was  informed  how  very  easily  one  had 
distinguished  the  various  figures  of  speech  in  the  Padre’s  sermon  on  Sunday  while  another  had 
oounttd  up  all  the  gerunds  and  infinitives  he  used.  Was  the  presentation  of  the  subject  by  the 
teacher  too  emphatic  or  the  application  by  the  pupil  a bit  disproportione  i ? 

“ The  hiek’ry  stick”  has  no  time,  place  or  thought  with  the  present  day  assistant  mistress 
though  it  does,  they  say,  assume  correct  proportions  in  the  hands  of  the  Heads!  We  have  beeD 
trained  to  look  upon  it  as  a relic  of  barbarism  and  entirely  unworthy  our  profession.  The  only 
“ tune”  we  may  teach  to,  is  that  of  tirm,  just  discipline,  coupled  with  a keen  yet  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  our  pupil’s  weaknesses,  and  it  is  marvelous  how  very  successful  a tune  it  has 
proved.  It  certainly  does  make  teaching  “ take  it  out  of  me”  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  for 
it  is  a profession  ever  drawing  on  one’s  best  and  highest  powers,  but  it  means  on  the  other  hand 
an  implanting,  developing  and  continuous  moulding  of  ideals  which  are  to  govern  a life,“=-a 
work  lasting  through  eternity. 

Our  Alma  Mater  has  turned  out  children  fitted  for  ail  professions  in  life.  Fronf  dur 
review  of  forces”  to-day  we  find  that,  of  those  earning  their  living  independently  her  teachers 
from  the  vast  majority  of  the  Alumnae,  Realizing  the  value  of  this  noble  profession  with  its 
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arduous  yet  glorious  task  of  building  humanity  and  pointing  out  to  each  generation  the  upward  and 
higher  road  to  progress  and  true  civilization,  let  us  w.sh  all  our  teachers  success  and  happiness  in  their 
work  wherever  they  are  scattered. 


§cctor$ 

Perhaps  few  of  us  here  know  how  well  our  Alma  Mater  is  represented  in  the  medical  profession. 
Not  a few  of  the  old  Lai  liagliites  have  gone  of  out  these  college  hails  with  high  and  ambitious  aims,  to 
climb  the  medical  ladder,  and  many  of  these  have  succeeded.  Some  have  just  taken  the  first ’step,  others 
are  half  way  through  while  a few  have  reached  the  lop  of  the  ladders  from  win  re  they  look  down  on  the 
zeuaiia  field  of  India,  and  there  their  glorious  opp  >rt  unity  of  releviug  their  par  da  sisters. 

We  are  glad  to  own  Dr.  De  Abreu,  L.  R.  C.  P.  who  is  now  studying  for  the  L.  R.  C.  S and  also 
working  as  senior  house-surgeon  in  one  of  the  greatest  hospitals  of  London:  Dr.  Brown  of  Fyzabad, 
Dr.  Marchant  of  .Mussoor'e,  Dr.  Admis  of  Agra,  Dr.  Sinclair  of  Delhi,  Dr.  Saker  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Webbe 
»f  Bareilly  and  Roy  of  Lucknow,  iron  our  medical  troop.  To  these  we  add  the  four  Mohammed  Ali 
sisters,  who  are  ali  devoting  themselves  to  medical  profession,  and  who  intend  to  work  among  their  less- 
fortunate  sisters  behind  the  parda. 

Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention  that  among  onr  medical  troop  we  own  a dentist,  perhaps  the  only 
lady  demist  in  India.  Ail  of  us  who  know  what  a toothache  is — and  who  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  know 
this,— and  who  also  know  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  a zenana  lady  to  allow  a gentleman  dentist  to 
execute  judgment  on  the  poor,  unfortunate,  offending  tooth,  will  appreciate  and  be  able  to  estimate  the 
work  which  our  dentist  performs. 

So  we  see  how  many  of  our  .octors  are  engaged  in  the  much-needed  and  also  much  appreciated 
service  to  the  woman  of  the  zenanas.  Here,  I imagine,  they  very  often  avert  much  suffering,  an  1 
many  fatal  co usequuences,  by  administering  the  much-needed  “ lister  for  the  o Aside  or  Eqsom  salts 
for  the  inside  ’ 


|£al  foremost  §aug|tcr. 


No  one  will  dent  this  title  to  Lilavati  Singh.  The 
mischevious  school-girl  yielding  her  converted  enthu- 
siasms to  Christ  for  India,  the  eighteen  year  old  H:gh 
School  graduate  who  in  1886  urged  Miss  T:i  >burn  to 
open  a Woman’s  College ; the  ardent  college  student 
who  two  vears  later,  went  to  Calcutta  to  tinish  two 
more  years  of  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  B.  A.  degree; 
the  voung  teacher-in  the  Government  School  at  Dacca, 
whose  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  doing  her  most  and 
best  for  India’s  woman  led  her  back  into  distinctively 
Christian  service;  the  Christian  College  teacher,  yield- 
ing heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength  to  a service 
whose  incense  was  wafted  the  world  over, — these 
are  some  chapters  in  her  life  ud  to  her  fiftieth  year. 
Then  she  was  led  out  into  still  larger  spheres.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Department  of  me  World’s 
Christian  Student  Federation  she  travelled  among 
students  in  japan.  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Fnglind  and  America,  interpreting  the  call  of  India 
to  those  in  more  favoured  countries  and  the  contribu- 


tion India  may  be  exoected  to  make  to  the  world’s 
ideals  and  activities  She  endeared  the  womanhood 
of  India,  personified  in  herself,  to  the  womanhood  of 
America.  Of  her,  an  ex-oresident  of  the  United  States 
said,  after  hearing  her  speak  to  an  audience  of  io,ooc 
people  If  this  was  the  only  result  of  the  rnonev  spent 
on  missions,  she  would  justify  the  expense!  ” But 
with  it  all,  her  heart  beat  true  to  India,  its  simple  needs 
and  claims,  and  in  between  her  two  trips  to  America 
she  made  vital  contributions  in  the  capacitv  of  Asso- 
ciate Principal,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History, 
and  Preceptress  of  the  Boarding  School,  thus  reaching 
the  girls  of  all  ages,  from  Kindergarten  to  B.  A.  In 
the  meantime  she  took  her  M.  A.  degree  in  Philoso- 
phy, In  1909.  during  a visit  to  America  with  the 
object  of  raising  money  for  a new  school  Hostel,  she 
died,  and  was  buried  in  America  by  loving  friends 
there,  as  Isabella  Thoburn  was  buried  by  Indian 
friends  in  Lucknow. 
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®ur  Itoorii  as  D ionccrs. 


Lai  Bagh  Records  show  the  following  : — 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  India. 

The  first  college  in  India  with  full  stafl  of  women 
and  residence  accomodation. 

The  first  Arya  Samaj  B.  A.  graduate. 

The  F.Sc.  graduate  who  became  the  second  woman 
with  the  B.  Sc.  degree  in  India. 

The  F.  Sc.  graduate  who  later  graduated  at  the 
foremost  Medical  college  in  North  India  as  the  first 
Mohammedan  woman  Doctor  in  India  and  probably 
In  the  woild. 

The  first  woman  B.  A.  and  the  first  Normal  School 
graduate  from  Rajputana. 

The  first  woman  to  receive  herM.A.  in  North  India. 


The  first  Mohammedan  woman  to  take  her  F.  A. 
examination  from  the  Central  Provinces. 

Probably  the  first  F.  A.  student  to  take  her  exami- 
nation in  pardah. 

The  first  Teachers  Conference  (held  annually)  in 
India. 

The  first  wc man’s  College  to  rffer  the  F.  Sc.  course. 

The  first  college  to  have  on  its  staff  an  Indian  lady. 

The  first  woman  'I.ilavati  Singh)  from  the  Orient 
to  serve  on  a world’s  Committee. 

The  first  woman  dentist. 

The  first  woman  agriculturist. 

|. 

The  first  woman  in  India  to  be  in  charge  of  a Boy's 
High  School. 
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The  “ long  vacation  ’’  is  from  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  Second  week  in  July. 
Tiie  Rainy  Season,  if  normal,  begins  about  June  twenties.,  ; nd  lasts  through  September 
making  tiie  weather  somewhat  less  bearable  thin  during  May  and  June,  though  even 
in  the  rains  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  very  high.  The  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember is  given  as  holiday,  to  make  a break  after  the  first  ho  six  weeks.  In  September 
or  October  the  Hindus  observe  a ten  days’  lunar  festival,  and  it  has  been  customary 
for  years  to  have  also  at  this  tune  a great  Christian  gathering,  like  an  American  Con- 
vention with  center  at  Lai  Bagh.  The  best  speakers  from  all  parts  of  India  are  secured, 
college  is  of  course  suspended  for  the  six  days,  class-rooms  are  used  to  accommodate 
guests,  and  special  meetings  are  held  for  the  students.  The  influence  of  these  Dasebra 
Meetings  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  in  a country  where  there  is  so  little  to  counter- 
act heathen  and  non-Christian  atmosphere. 

Probably  the  only  Sch  >ol  and  College  in  the  British  Empire  where  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  observed  as  a holiday  and  with  special  observances  is  at  Lai  Bagh  After  a morning 
service  at  which  America  is  specially  remembered  and  honoured,  the  day  is  given  up 
athletics,  and  the  championship  in  tennis,  basket-ball  and  badminton  is  contended  for. 
The  girls  take  great  delight  in  these  games  and  play  them  very  well.  The  girls  have  a 
special  breakfast  on  that  day,  and  the  Faculty  a special  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

In  February  the  Annual  Class  Day  Exercises  are  held,  at  which  the  work  done  in 
the  different  classes  and  departments  is  represented,  the  Senior  Palm  is  planted  (see 
Free- Planting  Song),  and  the  whole  is  presided  over  by  some  government  official  or 
noted  missionary.  In  the  evening  there  is  a dinner  for  the  Board  of  Governors  cf  the 
College,  and  afterwards  a reception  for  the  graduating  classes  of  the  cc liege  and 
Normal  School.  This  is  the  “ big  clay  ” of  the  year  and  corresponds  more  to  the  Com- 
mencement of  an  American  College  than  to  its  Class  Day. 

On  the  last  Friday  of  March  a more  homelike  celebration  occurs  when  the  College 
and  Scho  1 join  to  celebrate  Miss  Thoburn’s  birthday  and  the  founding  of  the  school. 
In  the  earlv  morning  there  is  a meeting  at  which  “old  girls  ” give  memories  of  Miss 
Tiioburn  ai.d  of  the  earlv  days  of  Lai  Bagh,  and  letters  are  read  from  absent  alumnae. 

- ^ o m 

The  alumnae  who  can  come  back  to  their  annual  meeting  and  Luncheon  : the  evening 
s given  to  n “ at  home  to  which  the  friends  of  the  ccdlege  and  school  are  invited 
and  there  are  pretty  pictures  on  the  lawn,  where  the  children  play,  or  on  the  courts 
where  tennis  and  badminton  are  enjoyed.  At  twilight  Lai  Bagh  songs  are  sung,  begin- 
ning with  Miss  Thoburn’s  favourite  “ I will  sing  vou  a song  of  that  far-away  home,’’ 
and  a Lantern  chain  dri  1 closes  the  Family  Gathering.  Thus  Miss  1 hoburn’s  memory 
is  kept  fresh . ( See  article  called  “ Miss  Thoburn’s  .birthday,’  written  by  one  of  the 

alumnae. ) 

The  day  before  the  Government  Examinations  begin,  which  are  a great  ordeal  and 
last  for  two  weeks  or  more,  the  candidates  are  all  required  to  take  a holiday,  put  all  books 
away,  and  go  off  ler  a picnic  to  one  of  the  four  -beautiful  parks  that  are  the  pride  of 
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Lucknow.  Favourite  among  these  parks, — except  that  picnics  cannot  be  held  there, — 
is  the  Park  of  the  Residency,  famous  in  song  and  history  as  the  scene  of  the  Siege  of 
Lucknow  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Other  parks  are  made  around  old  Mohammedan 
ruins,  and  have  fine  old  trees  and  beautiful  flowers  in  the  flower-season,  December  to 
February.  These  are  the  coldest  months  of  the  year,  and  for  six  weeks  it  really  seems 
cold  inside  the  buildings  which  are  built  for  the  long  hot  season  and  therefore  are  most 
uncomfortable,  when  the  weather  is  chilly,  as  the  thermometer  goes  as  low  as  55  F. 

Miss  Singh's  Birthday,  December  14,  has  for  some  years  been  observed  by  keep- 
ing the  whole  week  as  a week  of  loving  deeds,  to  perpetuate  her  beautiful  spirit  of 
self-denial  for  others. 

A new,  yet  already  traditionalized,  event  in  cur  calender  is  the  family  farewell  to 
the  seniors,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  “ Golden  Circle.”  In  the  large  hall  chairs  are 
so  arranged,  that  the  whole  college  and  staff  may  sit,  group  by  group  in  Gne  large 
circle,  enclosed  by  a golden  band.  A table  bountifully  laden  is  soon  shorn  of  its  load 
bv  the  Freshmen  who  serve  the  others.  Class  songs  folic  w one  another  in  a happy 
succession,  ending  in  “ The  College  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  then  the  circle  breaks  with 
the  reminder  that  all  Lai  Bag h girls  belong  to  an  unbreakable  Golden  Circle  of 
Comradeship. 

Elranta  (bihm  from  gt  Collate  (5mV  |)oiirt  of  Cicfo. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  America, 
food  stuff  ran  out,  and  there  was  a terrible  famine  followed  by  disease  and  misery.  But 
some  of  these  who  escaped  this  fate  set  to  work,  and  tilled  the  ground  and  got  it  ready 
to  sow  for  the  harvest  which  proved  very  good.  'This  second  year  was  the  year  of 
plenty,  and  so  the  American  Governor  proclaimed  that  a special  ‘‘Thanks  giving  service  '' 
should  be  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November  all  over  the  state,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a dinner  to  which  the  Indians  were,  for  the  time,  invited.  Ever  since  this 
custom  has  been  kept  up  by  the  American  people.  As  (or  the  connections  of  Turkey 
with  this  day,  it  is  simply  because  on  the  first  Thanks  giving  the  woods  in  the  country 
abounded  with  wild  turkey  which  the  men  shot  and  brought  home  for  the  dinner  of 
Thanks  Giving  Day. 

This  is  what  Thanks  Giving  Day  means  to  an  American,  but  to  the  student  at  Lai 
Bagh  Thanks  Giving  Day  suggests  nothing  more  than  a day  which  seems  to  hold  an 
extra  amount  of  excitement  for  the  professors.  All  the  American  professors  and  seme 
of  the  others,  too,  decorate  their  rooms  with  American  flags  of  all  sizes,  and  the  dining 
room  also  shows  a proud  appearance  with  the  “ Stars  and  Stripes”  over  the  mantle. 
There  is  always  an  American  breakfast  and  lunch,  but  the  chief  American  item  is 
dinner  ; and  then  if  a student  is  asked  what  there  is  all  this  bustle  and  hurry  about,  she 
says  : “ Oh,  to-day  is  Thanks  giving  Day,  and  the  teachers  are  having  Thanks  giving 
Dinner.” 

The  tastefully  decorated  and  brilliantly  lighted  dining  room  presents  a very 
pretty  sight,  and  even  the  most  hard  worked  student  will  take  the  opportuniiy  to  stand 
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and  rest  her  eyes  on  the  picturesque  decorations.  The  tables  seem  laden  with  th^ 
newest  and  freshest  gold  and  white  chrysanthemums,  and  trailing  vines  winding  in  and 
out  about  the  vases. 

Weeks  before  hand  the  guttera!  and  cackling  noise  of  the  turkeys  that  ate  being 
fed  for  this  eventful  evening  breaks  very  (un)  pleasantlv  on  the  monotony  of  the  college 
studies.  When  this  actually  arrives  you  witness  nothing  but  haste  and  excitement  in 
the  culinary  department.  Very  early  on  this  morning  a strange  calm  pervades  the 
kitchen  premises  as  far  as  the  turkeys  are  concerned  ; and  some  of  the  people  who  need 
some  objecti/e  stimulus  to  their  will  to  wake  them  out  of  their  morning  slumbers  miss 
the  cackling  of  the  turkeys  that  had  done  the  work  of  “Juno’s  geese  ' for  them  so  faith- 
fully for  several  weeks. 

In  the  evening  the  guests  begin  to  arrive  ; prompt  at  the  strike  of  seven.  Kashi 
rings  the  bell  vigorously  (quite  in  keeping  with  the  order  of  the  day)  and  we  are  allowed 
a passing  glimpse  of  some  of  these  on  way  to  the  dining  room,  and  then  everything  is 
as  “ behind  the  scenes"  for  the  students,  except  for  frequent  peals  of  laughter  that 
penetrate  through  the  quiet  into  the  study  We  can  guess  the  turkey  is  there,  but  ch  ! 
“ so  miserable  transformed  : " we  suppose  there  is  ice-cream  and  coffee  too,  before  the 
company  rises  to  go  to  the  dining  room  when  there  is  a big  fire  built  by  Gango  as  a 
favour.  I do  not  know  how  this  custom  has  crept  in,  but  the  first  evening  there  is  a fire 
in  the  drawing  room  is  after  Thanks  giving  dinner.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  the  tea- 
chers do,  and  that  is  to  have  a “sale  of  articles.”  They  open  the  Mission  boxes  and 
allow  the  company  to  buy  such  things  as  soaps,  &c  , which  are  not  needed  for  the 
Christmas  tree.  The  students  sit  poring  over  their  books,  when  they  find  their  thoughts 
wandering  to  a bright  and  cosy  fire,  and  a box  with  lovely  things  in  it  and  they  begin 
to  wish  they  were  in  the  drawing  room  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  hilarious  mirth 
over  the  auction  of  quilts  and  Ivory  Soap. 

The  party  breaks  up  when  we  are  dreaming  beautiful  dreams  of  turkeys,  ice-creams, 
a cosy  room  with  a big  fire  and  several  specimens  of  soaps. 

This  is  all  that  Thanks  giving  Day  means  to  a college  girl,  but  this  year  the  col- 
lege students  have  been  promised  a holiday  and  picnic,  and  they  are  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing the  joys  of  the  day,  when  they  too,  will  give  fervent  thanks  for  release  from  their 
grinding  studies. 

DOROTHY  UPPAL.  1914. 

College  ©sanitations. 

The  students’s  organization  for  purposes  of  self  government  and  regulation  of  all 
that  promotes  mutual  welfare. 

The  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association,  organized  1900,  to  help  all  women  the 
world  over  to  share  together  in  the  culture  and  development  of  body,  mind,  social  nature 
and  religious  life.  A Branch  was  organised  in  the  school  in  1920. 
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A filiated  with  this  organization  is  the  N ttional  (Indian)  Missionary  Society,  the 
Home  (Anglo  I n li  ah)  Missio  l.iry  S jeiety,  the  Wo.nn.i’s  Cnristian  Temperance  Union 
lo  all  or  any  of  which  students  may  belong. 

L'terary  Societies  fro  n time  t*  time  have  flourished  bat  have  not  yet  become 
perm  ment  features  of  the  Lai  Bagh  life. 

Socials  ia  c >n  lection  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  the  various  class  organiz  ati ons,  are 
interesting  an  i valuable  ite  ns  of  the  year’s  activ.ties. 

City  Sunday  Schools,  which  meet  at  nine  o'clock  Sunday  mornings  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  are  established  parts  of  Lai  H igh  life.  S >citl  Service  activities  have  take} 
various  forms,  beginning  with  efforts  in  the  servant  s quarters,  and  extending  to  Munici- 
pal Kelief  during  the  Floods  of  1915.  They  have  included  mothers’  meetings. 

“ The  One  Plus  One'1  Le  igje  to  encourage  and  spread  literacy,  a bazar  day-school, 
visits  to  the  hospitals  and  Iep  jr  asvlu  n,  I'empcraace  investig ttion  and  propaganda,  a 
social  survey  with  charts)  of  Lucknow,  Zenana  Lantern  Lectures,  anti-Tuberculosis 
work,  First  Aid  and  H >me  Nursing  Class,  a Dispensary,  sewing  classes,  for  poor 
women,  and  a variety  of  ot  ier  activities  sueh  as  translating  stories  into  the  vernacular, 
a Fre^h  Air  Day  in  the  Parks  for  tuzur  children  &c.,  &c. 

♦ 

% §itn  in  tbc  |Unbcnjavtcu 

is  3l«c  gl.  ffartbrup,  JCucknoto,  |uMa. 

1U07 . 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  Kindergarten  laid  down  pen  and  books  to  hurry 
to  the  little  ones  who  she  knew  woul  1 be  awaiting  her  in  the  school  verandah.  She 
heard  their  voices  from  afar  a strange  mingling  of  laughter  and  tears,  of  English  and 
Hindustani,  but  the  missionary  felt  a tugging,  of  her  heartstrings,  her  steps  \aere 
auickened  and  all  the  world  beside  was  lost  to  her.  Was  not  her  little  world  a real  one? 
Small,  but  big  enough  to  hold  struggle  and  effort,  success  and  failure,  joy  and  sorrow, 
gloom  and  sunshine. 

The  first  to  note  her  approach  is  Pannu,  who  every  morning  stands  on  the  outlook 
for  her.  With  a joyous  cry,  “ She  is  com-  ! ” he  trudges  forward.  Poor  little  chap  ! 
His  two  garments  hang  as  if  worn  by  bean  poles.  With  one  eye  entirely  gone,  his 
other  does  duty  for  both  and  speaks  volumes  of  love.  Lifted  into  the  arms  of  the 
missionary,  he  begs,  “ Wont  you  take  me  to  live  with  you  ? ” His  mother  was  one  of 
our  Bible  readers,  living  at  the  Deaconess'  Home,  but  she  died  recently,  and  the  boy 
had  heard  that  he  must  be  sent  awav.  He  is  all  alone  in  the  world,  with  a hard  battle 
to  fight.  He  was  so  weak  physically  when  he  first  came  to  us,  that  he  would  rest  his  head 
upon  the  Kindergarten  table  and  refuse  to  be  aroused  from  his  stupor.  But  fjttle  by 
litttle  he  has  developed,  until  now  tie  is  quite  energetic,  and  even  takes  his  part  in  the 
circle  games.  No,  the  missionary  cannot  take  him  to  her  home  ; she  can  only  brighten 
his  life  a little  and  hope  that  it  may  be  kept  from  evil. 
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Kalia  is  not  far  behind  and,  very  proud  of  her  new  . warm  dress,  trots  along  grasp- 
'ing  the  free  hand  of  the  Kindergartner.  Here  is  a different  story,  for  the  Commis- 
sioner's wife  is  planning  to  keep  her  and  train  her  as  an  ayah,  or  nurse.  Of  course  the 
lady  is  a Christian,  but  she  brought  her  to  the  Deacrness’  Home  with  this  instruction  : 
“ Take  care  of  her,  but  don't  teach  her  Christianity,  for  1 don’t  want  a Christian  ayah,’ 
She  is  not  a pretty  child,  but  when  her  chubby  face  is  lighted  up  with  a happy  smile 
that  shows  two  rows  of  beautifully  even  teeth,  her  eyes  radiant  wit  ft  pleasure.  She  is  an 
irresistible  little  mite.  The  missionary  shudders  at  the  thought  of  deliberately  eircums- 
'ribing  and  narrowing  her  life  to  that  of  a heathen  ayah,  and  she  determines  that  if  she 
can  sweeten  and  broaden  it  with  the  knowledge  of  Him.  who  loved  the  children.  She 
will  do  so. 

Now  she  is  in  the  midst  ot  smiling  faces,  happy  salaams  ai  d brave  attempts  at 
“ Good  morning.  Miss  Teacher."  There  are  the  servants'  children,  some  of  whom  are 
at  once  dispatched  for  cleaner  hands,  faces  or  garments.  1 here  is  Sarajini.  the  post- 
master’s daughter  quiet  and  courteous,  showing  always  her  ini  erited  culture  and 
'refinement.  Her  sari  is  of  heliotrope  silk  with  gay  embroidered  border  of  chiffon. 
Upon  her  smooth,  high  forehead  you  notice  a sport  of  red  paint,  the  mark  of  her  ich>] 
"dhere  are  two  English  girls  whose  ayah  has  come  with  them  and  waits  until  kindergar- 
ten is  over.  There  is  Prothul  in  white  duck  Norfolk  coat  and  trousers,  brown  shoes 
and  stockings,  a Bengali  lad,  always  immaculately  dressed  when  he  comes  to  school. 
One  day  when  he  soiled  his  white  belt  while  modelling  in  clay,  he  tried  to  hide  it  under 
his  coat.  His  “good  morning  and  the  radiant  smile  that  always  accompanies  it  are 
a tonic  to  the  sometimes  wearied  missionarv.  and  she  often  thinks  “When  hr  becomes 
a man  will  he  remember  our  school  and  what  he  has  been  taught  here  ? Will  he  become 
a Christian  ?” 

There  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  most  res  peeled  and  honored  Hindustan  workers. 
The  lad  was  far  too  serious  for  any  mischief,  and  too  conscientious  for  any  misde- 
(imeanor,  too  proper  even  to  smile  at  first,  but  lately  he  has  several  times  quite  forgotten 
.himself  in  play  with  the  children,  and  laughed  heartily.  That  big,  strong  boy  with  a 
/genuineness  of  expression  that  will  always  wan  for  him  many  friends,  is  the 
fjon  of  ,3,  Hindustani  gentlemen.  But  we  must  not  take  time  to  say  “ Good 
morning’  to  all.  Arm.  who  had  his  first  1<  sson  in  self-control  the  dav  lie  first  came  to 
us,  his  motherly  sister  who  proudly  looks  alter  him  and  chaperons  the  Deaconess'  Home 
party,  the ' three  sisters  whose  dresses  are  always  made  from  the  same  holt,  and  the 
.many  children  of  native  Christians. 

We  must  send  the  children  back  to  play  while  we  put  the  kindergarten  room  to 
.rights.  It  is  a long,  narrow  room  with  two  doors  at  each  side  and  two  tables  at  each 
:end.4  The  wall  is  tinted  pink  and  upon  it  are  scattered,  here  and  there,  pictures  of 
•which  the  .children  are  very  fond  Some  am  framed,  others  mounted  upon  ingrain 
.wall-paper  sent  out  from  home.  The  colored  mounts  thus  secured  add  much  to  the 
'cheyriness  of  the  room,  while  they  are  so  inexpensive  that  one  feels  that  they  can 
frequently  be  changed  for  fresh  ones. 

, • The  chairs  . are  arranged  about  the  tables,  the  cupboard  doors  unlocked,  and  all 

put ‘in  readiness.  The  Normal  girls  now  begin  to  place  their  material  upon  their  respec- 
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five  tables,  and  at  12.15  the  brass  bell,  which  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a temple 
call,  rings  lustily.  At  uucc  mere  is  a race  ior  hr^t  place  i:i  the  line,  but  the  children 
are  soon  arranged,  those  troth  the  boarding  depaitmeot  coming  at  the  belltap.  These 
are  for  the  iuoj:  part  the  children  ot  our  Hindustani  preachers,  and  come  from  all  parts 
of  North  ndia.  i'ne  baby  ot  the  Kindergarten  is  Herns,  who  came  to  boarding  school 
on  her  third  birthday,  bue  is  sucn  a imu,  aiu  a general  fav'urite. 

The  line  in  order,  some  one  starts  the  marching  song,  and  nearly  fortv  children  file 
into  the  room  to  form  the  circle,  vvmch,  is  so  large  tnat  uur  room  will  scarcely  hold  it. 
Sometimes  we  are  obliged  Have  it  oat  on  the  tennis  court,  because  there  is  no  rooffl 
inside.  VVe  stand  or  sit  upon  the  huor  tor  tne  circle  games  and  s mgs,  and  at  half-past 
twelve  separate  tor  our  classes.  Only  two  classes  can  conveniently  work  inside,  so  three 
must  do  their  work  upon  the  verandah,  winch  is  not  uncomfortable  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  l'he  Normal  girls  do  the  teaching,  each  having  charge  of  a table  or  assisting 
All  of  the  talks  are  gi\en  in  Hindustani  and  are  adapted  to  the  lives  of  the  children  11I 
India.  1 fear  some  ot  thi  fairy  stones  anl  myths  would  not  be  recognisable  td 
American  children  because  they  are  so  altere i in  adapting  them  to  life  here.  But  some 
of  the  girls  are  most  successful  story-teller^  and  can  hold  the  children  nearly  spellbound. 

A month  or  so  ago  we  spent  a week  in  stud)  ing  silk,  one  on  cotton,  cne  on  wool 
and  one  on  rug-making.  Tne  children  were  given  bits  of  silk  to  dye  on  the  day  when 
we  talked  about  the  coloring  of  the  silk:  1 hey  dried  them  by  shaking  them  in  the  sun- 

shine and  streched  them  smooth.  At  the  sand  table  afterwards  houses  were  made  in* 
which  were  tiny  cloth  line  from  which  hung  the  gaylv  colored  bits  of  silk.  You  should 
have  seen  them  flapping  in  the  breeze.  Another  week  we  dyed  bits  of  cotton  cloth' and* 
afterwards  dressed  paper  dolls  in  them.  The  children  are  eagerly  putting  away  their 
best  work  now  for  Christmans  gifts  to  send  or  take  home  to  father  or  mother  when  the 
holiday  season  comes 

As  the  kindergartener  stanJs  upon  the  verandah  and  bids  them  each  good-bye,  she 
is  grateiul  that  circumstances  have  brought  her  this  opportunity  of  serving  Him,  by’ 
serving  some  of  His  little  ones.  T hus  she  listens  a moment  and  hears  the  buzz  and 
hum-almost  a muffled  roar  of  the  bazaar  near  by,  and  she  thinks  of  the  children  there. 
What  are  these  among  so  many?  The  fringe  has  not  been  reached.  Yet  once  the 
Master  used  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  to  satisfy  the  multitudes,  and  in  her  heart  she 
says,  ‘‘lake,  Master,  my  loaves  and  fishes.  Grant  thy  blessing  and  may  they  help  in 
the  bringing  of  thy  Kingdom.” 

@ur  Pinbfrjartcn 

$8  J?»san  EUalsfc. 

1U20. 

What  a happy  family  ! and  what  a large  family  ! The  largest  ever;  seventy  alert, 
eager  spontaneous  children.  From  the  tiny  three  year  old  to  the  sturdy  nines,  every 
child  is  anxious  to  do  his  utmost  to  please  Miss  Sahio  and  to  make  his  best  impression 
upon  the  much  interested  visitor. 
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When  the  cWk  strikes  seven,  they  form  their  line,  rubbing  their  eves,  vawning, 
and  showing  by  every  action  that  the  Sandman’s  traces  are  still  with  them.  Now  they 
gather  in  the  great  circle,  every  boy  and  girl  awake  and  readv  for  the  day’s  work.  With 
unconscious  grace  they  turn  to  teachers  and  play  mates,  singing  in  true  Indian  fashion 
the  happv  morning  “ Salanis  ” Miss  Sahib  then  strikes  the  solemn  chord  to  Old 
Hundred  and  with  sweet  childish  reverence  they  give  thanks  to  him  who  loves  and  cares 
for  little  children.  In  quick  succession  follow  the  rythms,  games  and  stories. 

Now  we  see  them  at  the  occupation  tables.  This  group  is  weaving  mats  and 
chicks.  Another  is  working  in  clay,  mouldirg  all  kinds  of  furnishings  for  the  mud  hut, 
still  another  is  busy  with  paint  and  brush,  coloring  paper  strips  for  tfirn  fence,  cutting  oat 
animals,  etc. 

What  is  this  the  children  gather  about  so  eagerly  ? The  farm  project,  true  in 
miniature  to  every  detail  of  the  tvpieal  Indian  farm.  I he  thriving  crop  of  wheat  gives 
evidence  of  fields  well  fertilized  ; the  well  and  bucket  at  the  hut  door  give  promise  of 
water  cor  man  and  beast,  and  the  “machan  " on  which  is  seated  the  steadfast  watchman 
reminds  the  marauding  crows  and  kites  that  grains  are  not  cultivated  for  their  special- 
benefit. 

Normal  girls  and  pupils  art  busy  this  week  about  the  station  and  railroad  project. 
The  songs,  games,  and  handwork  are  a part  of  this  idea  of  the  social  experience  of 
travelling.  How  skillfull v and  nieelv,  block  and  paper,  clay  and  crayon  have  been 
used  in  this  purposeful  activitv,  let  the  station,  with  its  office  and  baggage  departments 
and  rest  rooms,  the  railroads  with  locomotives  and  trains,  and  carts,  carriages  and 
hlirrying  people  testify. 

r How  gratifying  to  see  on  every  hand  evidence  that  our  Kindergarten  is  keeping 
step  with  modern  tendencies  in  primary  education  ; — the  play  element  dominant  ; the 
spontaneity  and  initiative  that  come  with  the  socialized  class,  the  keen  interest  and 
attention  aroused  bv  problem  teaching,  and  best  of  all  the  apparent  sati-faction  an  I 
pleasure;  having  solved  that  problem,  of  displaying  the  finished  project  to  school-mates 
ahd  friends.  Fortunate  the  teacher  whose  works  stand  these  tests 

ISABELLA  THOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LUCKNOW,  INDIA. 

the  ^ilabnti  Siiuu  |tlnnorial  postd, 

an 2- jo  I.?. 

(The  first  year  in  the  Hostel.) 

Imagine  the  fun  of  moving  into  new  premises  when  the  moving  means  a new  home, 
ample  and  suitable,  for  15,0  girls  whom  vou  are  trying  to  help  solve  all  the  problems, 
connected  with  hea'thy,  happv,  and  unselfish  community  life.  This  was  cur  prospect 
as  we  left  our  vacation  home  in  the  Himaknas  and  sped  back  to  Lucknow’s  heat  and 
work  in  July,  1912,.  It  was  some  disappointment. — though  we  shcu'd  have  expected  it 
in  India — to  find  that  the  contractor  had  not  finished  work  that  he  had  promised  to 
finish  in  Mav,  so  that  for  weeks  we  lived  in  a part’v  unffi'ored  and  unfinished  condition. 
But  we  had  plenty  else  to  think  of.  We  felt  that  if  we  could  start  the  girls  out  with  the 
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feeling  that  this  was  a home  and  not  cnly  a school,  and  that  each  girl  was  resp<  nsiLIe 
for  a certain  contribation  t.j  the  home-life,  its  neatness,  orderliness  and  obedience,  self- 
control  and  friend-lines^,  we  would  solve  many  questions  of  discipline.  Our  reach  of 
course  was  beyond  our  grasp,  but  we  had  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  our  family 
life  in  these  new  coauitmas.  A President  was  cliosen  from  each  class  who  was  to  be 
responsible  for  a very  informal  “ Family  Gathering’’  each  month  to  which  the  v\ hole 
Lai  Bagh  family  could  be  invited.  One  of  these  was  a dinner,  at  which  the  menu  was 
as  is  usual  in  t he  school, — rice,  kan  and  chaputis , — Gut  the  dining  room  was  tastefully 
decorated,  the  prls  marched  in  singing  their  new  school  song,  and  each  table  that  ball 
“ passed  ’ in  table-manners  was  allowed  to  have  a teacher  as  a guest.  Oi  another 
occasion  the  girls  invented  a very  clever  little  representation  of  The  Princess’  Ch  tie  ', 
in  thoroughly  Indian  style,  and  on  another  gave  a very  effective  Indian  Morality  Plav, 
and  scenes  from  Indian  Village  Life.  Before  the  rains  were  over  a 'Free  Day  was 
arranged  for  when  e *ch  class  planted  a tree  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Each  class 
was  allowed  to  h ive  a little  garden,  too,  aai  t.iese  gar  Jens  ha  1 very  enthusiastic  ;r  ir- 
deners  throughout  the  year. 

For  the, first  time  it  was  possible  to  have  a meeting-place  foi  the  morning  Quiet- 
time, and  the  Sun  lay  evening  gatherings.  Variety  was  the  rule  in  the  Sundav  evening 
programme,  but  perhaps  most  interest  was  shown  in  the  Studies  of  the  Holy  Land  which 
ended  with  an  out-of-door  series  of  magic-lantern  pictures  of  Palestine.  To  encourage 
suitable  Sunday  occupation,  a prize  of  a nice  Bible  was  offered  for  the  best  success  ir$ 
a Scripture  competition,  one  interesting  feature  of  which  was  the  recitation  of  100 
helpful  Bible  verses,  with  references,  absolutely  correctly,  by  two  girls.  The  mornino 
Quiet  Hour  became  somewhat  neglected  during  the  year.  But  the  Sunday  night  before 
Passion  Week  the  part  of  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days”  was  read  which  tells  of  little 
Arthur’s  first  night  at  school  This  touched  the  girls  very  much,  and  nearly  all  afreet/ 
to  make  a new  resolve  to  keep  the  Morning  Watch,  as  a special  Passion  Week  Service 
and  sacrifice.  It  meant  jumping  out  of  bed  the  very  minute  the  five-o-’clock  rising 
bell  rang  (and  who  does  not  know  how  hard  that  is?)  and  it  meant  having  planned 
even  thing  the  night  before  so  as  to  be  fully  dressed  in  25  minutes.  That  left  twenty 
minutes  lor  Bible  Study  and  prayer  before  “ Inspection  ’’  which  all  but  the  oldeT 
school  girls  have  to  submit  to  each  day.  But  there  was  no  more  beautiful  hair-hour 
of  the  day,  and  there  was  not  a girl  wh  > tried  it  who  did  not  think  it  worth  any  little 
personal  sacrifice.  The  Passion  Week  Vesper  Service  was  certainlv  the  most  impres- 
sive and  beautiful  of  the  year.  It  consisted  wholly  of  the  narrative  in  Scripture  words' 
and  sacred  music  of  the  Passion  Week  and  Resui rection. 

At  Christmas  vaction  there  were  34  to  form  a Left-Over  Club,  who  madi  the  best 
of  their  condition,  and  really  had  a very  jolly  time.  The  little  Left-Overs  were  well 
cared  for.  A generous  donation  from  America  made  a drive  through  the  city,  the  most’ 
thrilling  of  events,  possible  for  all  of  them.  The  father  of  one  of  the  little  pupils  who1 
went  home  for  her  holidays  is  a wealthy  Hindu  Taluqdar  (‘  baiTm  ” or  land-owner) 
and  owns  some  elephants  which  he  sent  for  the  use  of  the  school  girls  one  day.  Tie 
denation  from  the  American  friend  made  it  possible  to  add  several  good  games  and1 
books,  suitable  for  all  ages  in  the  School  to  the  play-room  and  library,  and  to  decorate 
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some  hitherto  bare  walls  with  much  appreciated  pictures  (many  of  them  from  the 
‘Ladies’  Home  journal'  and  ‘Womans’  Home  Companion,’  which  are  sent  by  thoughtful 
friends  of  the  missionaries). 

Besides  this  addition  to  the  library  a box  of  50  books  was  received  from  Maryland 
and  a college-mate  of  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  a gift  ( f Fifteen  Dollars  which  found 
various  uses,  one  of  which  was  to  start  a shelf,  named  lor  her,  of  stories  of  famous 
women  of  the  world. 

After  the  children  came  back  from  Christmas  vacation,  a woulderful  “ Doll  Shower” 
was  held  when  several  d<  ztn  of  the  younger  cr.es  each  received  a beautiful  doll,  dtessed 
and  sent  out  by  an  auxiliary  of  the  \Y.  F.  M S.  in  America.  It  was  a sight  to  make 
a kodak  scream  with  desire,  to  see  each  child  sleeping  in  possession  of  her  new  treasure 
that  night  and  for  many  nights. 

The  Principal  arranged  for  just  such  out-doc  r amusements  as  school  children  like — 
sard  piles,  swings,  a see-saw,  and  a giant’s  stride — and  the  girls  make  full  use  of  them. 
1 he  sand-pile  is  for  many  hours  of  the  day  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  compound. 

I often  wish  the  roof  of  that  sand-pile  was  an  impresic  nalle  stuff  that  cculd  record,  and 
afterwards  re’ate,  the  pralt'e  of  the  sard  plavers  below. 

Towards  tbe  end  oi  the  vear  it  was  decided  to  introduce  mere  of  the  honour 
system  into  the  discipline  cf  tie  School.  As  tie  roll  was  caked  at  study  every  day 
etch  girl  responded  with  the  repoit  of  the  number  of  rules  she  1 ad  broken.  You  nevor 
saw  girls  me  re  genuinely-distressed  when  they  did  something  that  would  have  to  be 
reported  tha‘  evening. 

These  and  many  other  things  that  belong  to  tbe  life  cf  the  whole  of  the  Lai  Pegh 
family,  have  filled  the  year  with  joys  and  p'easures,  prob’ems  and  work,  sometimes 
worry  and  disappointment.  Put  we  feel  tl  at  ibis  year  is  tbe  kind  that  must  ne 
followed  by  a vert’  good  year,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  best  we  cculd  have  wished. 

Many,  many  thanks  to  all  cur  friends  who  have  helped  to  put  cheer  and  happiness 
into  the  year! 

IMP  GIRLS’  MESSENGER  SERVICE. 

pstoriral  jshftch 

, • ... 

When;  the  Girl  Guide  Hrndbbok,  by  M.ss  Faden-Frwell  was  still  being  compiled, 

and  lebrmthe  artistic  Can  p-Fire  Girls'  Manual  had  n ade  its  appearance:  seme  teachers 
in  the  1 sabfella  1 i ic  Pern  High  Si  bool  of  I ticl  new  were  searching  f<  r a ratve  for  a girls’ 
organization  which  had  been  livirg  ud  guwirg  fer  several  menti  s,  nich  like  a laby 
whose  individuality  is  develop  ing  while  its  last. dices  parents  allow'  it  to  go  unearned  for 
lack  of  a suitable  name. 

Finally  tlm  idea  of  the  Indian  Runner,  who  acts  as  messenger. in  by  ways  where 
post  and  wire  do  not  travel,  was  found  full  cf  adaptable  si  gg<  st:c  ns  .His  staff  and 
Pells  cculd  te  used  as  symbols  of  faithfulness  and  devitii  n to  cue’s  n issic  n ; the  mess- 
age entrusted  to  him  could  have  wide  application  and  interpretatii  n in  tern's  cf  actual 
words,  character  or  life-work  • the  training  would  involve  learning  arc!  seeking  paths,  or 
even  making  paths  on  occasion,  in  addition  to  the  actual  assigned  duty  of  ‘‘  running” 
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on  known  ways  : and  the  ideal  that  might  comprehend  what  should  be  set  before  the 
faithful  messenger  could  be  expressed  in  two  words.  “ Ce  Trustworthy  !” 

Physical  health  would  be  an  essential  of  trustworthiness  in  a messenger,  and  also 
alertness  of  sense.  Even  an  aptitule  for  wise  and  happv  camaraderie  would  enter  into 
requirements.  So  the  development  of  the  whole  nature  (which  Indian  mathematicians 
long  ago  symbolized  in  the  five-pointed  star,  drawn  with  one  continuous  stroke  of  thq 
pen,)  was  the  aim  oi  the  curriculum.  The  colours,  moreover,  should  Signify  courage, 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice  if  need  be,  and  true  worth,  and  therefore  might  fittingly  be 
ciimson  and  gold. 

These,  then,  are  the  organic  features  of  the  Girls’  Messenger  Service,  which 
came  into  existence  in  February,  1911,  shortly  before  the  Girl  Guides  of  England  an  1 the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America  h id  presented  their  organizations  to  the  public.  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  Bov  Scouts  for  many  ideas.  As  ior  admission  to  the  new  club,  mem- 
bership was  a*  first  limited  to  thirteen,  whetting  their  eagerness,  and  putting  several 
dozens  on  the  waiting  list.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  added  a month  or  so  1 iter,  making 
thirty-nine  members  in  three  groups.  The  enthusiasm  has  never  abate  1.  Could  m >re 
leaders  be  provided  the  enrolment  in  this  one  school  of  150  boarders  would  reach  a high 
percentage.  But  for  three  years  onlv  one  leader  was  available  (except  for  the  poultry 
work)  and  her  hands  were  full  with  four  groups,  each  meeting  weekly,  with  a total  mem- 
bership of  sixty  which  me  nbership  has  bee  t m tint ained  with  slight  variations.  This 
membership  has  included  representatives  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad’s  Dominions,  the 
Gaekwar  of  Barod a’s  dominions,  Central  India,  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Bengal, 
Bombay,  the  Panjab,  Oudh,  Agra  Province,  and  Tirhoot.  Religiously,  it  included  Chris- 
tianity, Hinduism.  Islam  and  Parseeism. 

Some  exceedingly  pleasant  hours  have  been  spent  with  these  “ Gaod  Comrades”  : 
lessons  with  illustrations  and  demonstra.ions  on  the  simple  laws  of  hygiene,  flower  study, 
“wide-awake”  quests,  discussions  on  various  subjects,  and  perhaps  most  enjoyable,  3 
camp-fire  afternoon,  when  the  tent  was  supposed  to  be  five  miles  from  home  and  the 
supper  “ in  the  jungle  ” was  prepared  in  the  most  approved  forest  dwellers’  fashion. 

In  1914  a most  fascinating  set  of  little  girls  of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  spontan- 
eously organized  themselves  into  a “ Club"  imitating  the  older  Messenger  Girls  in  the 
most  admirable  features  of  their  organization,  and  showing  some  real  understanding  of 
what  such  membership  involved.  When  they  went  so  far  themselves,  who  could  refuse 
shepherding  the  young  enthusiasts?  The  shepherdess  had  high  reward  in  delightful  asso- 
ciation with  two  dozen  as  dear  little  maidens  as  could  be  found  in  anv  school  the  world1 
over.  Though,  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  the  organization  had  to  be  interrupted,  wherv 
its  members  reached  the  fifth  class  (from  which  recruiting  begins)  they  \tere  admitted* 
to  the  Order  of  Good  Comrades. 

Is  it  worth  while?  We  think  it  is.  It  cultivates  idealism  in  the  common-places  of 
life,  without  the  use  of  many  words.  Work  becomes  a pleasure  because  it  can  be  ar> 
art.  In  a country  where  manual  labour  is  locked  down  upon  with  the  accumulate 
dislike  of  centuries  of  snobbish  scorn,  the  privilege  of  sweeping  and  dusting  according 
to  hygienic  principles  is  aspired  to  by  these  girls  as  a form  of  keen  enjoyment.  In  3. 
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country  where  chicken-raising  has  been  regarded  as  suitable  only  for  the  lowest  castes, 
the  school  girls  become  so  interested  in  their  little  poultry  yard  11, at  they  preter  losing  a 
night’s  sleep  to  letting  ther  brood  be  disun  bed  by  mongooses  or  cats,  and  will  get  drip- 
ping wet  if  necessary  to  secure  safety  and  comlcrt  ft  r their  chicks.  Sccial  ideals  are 
cultivated.  In  a country  where  even  Westerners  and  Christians  are  sometimes  tempted 
t<»  cater  to  caste  and  sect  feeling,  the  law  of  comradeship  has  proved  a guiding  principle 
in  critical  moments  of  school  life. 

Again,  in  a country  where  money  earning  is  a s’gn  of  low  rank,  Messenger  girls 
became  willing  in  the  name  of  the  service  to  darn  and  sew  and  dust  and  do  other  kinds 
of  work  for  payment.  In  a community,  too,  where  the  tendency  is  to  discard  native 
custom  and  become  as  westernized  as  possible,  the  girls  vie  witbi  one  another  in  making 
collections  of  Indian  stories,  and  learning  Indian  songs,  playing  Indian  games  and  tell- 
ing why  they  love  their  country  of  temper,  that  she  would  leave  the  Club.  The  whole 
Organization  was  appealed  to  exert  a strong  influence  among  non- Messenger  school- 
mates in  regard  to  faithfulness  duties  when  there  is  no  no  one  to  supervise.  1 he  leader 
noticed  the  successful  result  of  her  appeal  in  several  noticeable  matters  of  school  dis- 
cipline. There  may  be  a dozen  apparent  discouragements  to  one  encouragement,  but 
the  leader  determined  from  the  beginning  not  to  be  impatient  of  response  and  believes 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  organization  are  great.  A sine  qua  non  of  leadership  in  such 
an  organization  is  the  simple  creed.  “ 1 believe  in  girls.  ” 

i Another  antidote  to  discouragement  is  the  fact  the  organization  is  the  outcome  of 
prayer,  and  is  engineered  by  prayer  It  has  from  the  first  proved  a very  desirable  and 
important  adjunct  of  hostel  life,  facilitating  its  management  and  making  discipline  easier 
Lecause  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  it  furnishes.  It  has  such  a varied  piograinme  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  do  some  good  to  each  gill,  for  there  is  no  type  of  girl  that  cannot  respond 
to  it.  Its  weekly  meetings,  its  simplicity  of  form,  its  ideals  as  embodied  in  its  laws  and 
•its  w-ork,  the  dignity  of  presiding  at  meetings  “ in  parliamentary  lashicn/’  the  lessons  in 
personal  and  household  hygiene,  nature  study,  domestic  science,  general  resourcefulness 
and  practical  servk  e,  First  Aid  training,  gardening,  good  tramps,  together  with  an  occa- 
sic  nal  paper  chase,  *'  ireasurehunt.”  tr  camp  Fie,  and  the  annual  Display,  all  make  for  a 
wholesome  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  co?ps  which  alone  are  worth  the  time  and  effort 
required  of  the  leaders. 

Merer ver,  the  girls  Irve  it,  and  we  eften  feel  the  love  actually  growing  in  the  heart 
of  some  girl  as  her  voice  rings  out  clear  and  full  cf  meaning  : — 

; . “We’te  girls  of  i lie  .Messenger  Service, 

\\  uli  our  colours  of  c riuison  ami  gold  ; 

We  aim  to  l>e  trustw*  rth\  aiwavs, 

Loyal  and  reverent  and  honest  and  brave, 

IriendU  to  all.  and  a eit  at  the  call, 

Of  duties  both  glads*  me  and  giave. 

' OhJ  Here  we  are!” 

Or,  in  more  solemn  true  the  h)ninihjit  the  Ley  Scouts  have  allowed  us  to  adopt 
and  use  with  its  ringing  climax — • 

We  are  tbv  Messengers,  make  us  strong 
T**  tulluw  through  all  life’s  ways  !” 
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CimMtums  tohirb  Lcis  to  tbc  npruintj  of 

%\t  Woman^  Colkije, 

LUCKNOW,  INDIA 

ISABELLA  THOBURN. 

138J. 

The  first  educational  institution,  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  was  opened  at  Lucknow  the  i St h of  April,  1870,  by  request  of  the 
Indian  Christians  1 hey  said  that  their  sons  had  every  advantage,  could  study  English 
and  graduate  from  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  that  their  daughters  had  limited 
opportunities  for  even  a vernacular  education.  They  fully  appreciated  the  effort  made 
for  them,  and  the  school  rapidly  gre»v  in  numbers  and  importance,  and  as  soon  as  suit- 
able buildings  were  provided  they  were  filled  from  our  best  Christian  families,  not  only 
within  the  then  limited  bounds  of  our  own  mission,  but  from  all  the  Northwest  Provin- 
ces. We  had  from  the  first  some  Eurasian  pupils  and  occasionally  pure  Europeans 
whose  permanent  homes  were  in  India.  There. was  no  intention  to  exclude  non-Chris- 
tians, and  efforts  were  made  to  draw  the  daughters  of  the  more  liberal  and  progressive 
among  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  by  special  arrangements  to  suit  their  ideas  of 
seclusion  and  separation,  but,  after  several  tailures,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  ignorant 
mothers,  the  fathers  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  a later  day 
to  swing  open  the  rusty  doors  of  caste. 

Many  girls  educated  -in  Lucknow  within  the  past  eighteen  years,  are  now  occupy- 
ing positions  of  trust  and  lesponsibility.  Many  are  mothers  of  happv  families,  makers 
of  homes  such  as  India  never  knew  before  the  dawn  of  its  Christian  era.  Babu  Ram 
Chandra  Bose,  whose  evangelistic  and  lecturing  tours  lead  him  through  many  cities  and 
provinces,  says  that  he  enters  no  homes  so  hom’-like  as  those  of  our  Lucknow'  school 
girls.  The  government  inspectors  who  annually  vibited  and  examined  the  school,  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  institution  of  its  kind  in  Upper  India,  and  from  the  second  year 
gave  it  liberal  financial  aid. 

As  lime  passed,  the  standard  of  education  was  raised,  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  Lucknow  Girls’  High  School.  Meanwhile  progress  was  being  made  in  the  other 
parts  ol  the  Empire,  and  especially  in  the  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
where  missions  have  been  longest  established  and  where  sometimes  wealthy  families 
paid  for  private  teachers.  Now  and  then  a girl  would  come  forward  and  pass  the 
annual  government  examination,  and  her  name  and  praise  of  her  brave  action  would  be 
published  all  over  the  Empire.  The  medical  education  of  women  for  service  among 
their  suffering  sisters  began  to  attract  attention,  and  w'hen  these  trained  young  women 
came  forward  as  students,  the  medical  colleges  were  opened  to  them  without  question. 
Into  the  midst  of  this  growing  interest  came  the  plan  of  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  by 
W'hich  an  association  was  formed  to  raise  money  to  endow  hospitals  for  women  ana 
training  schools  for  nurses,  and  furnish  scholarships  for  women  students  in  the  medicM 
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colleges.  Such  scholarships  were  first  received  by  those  whose  English'  education  had 
fitted  them  for  the  required  course  of  study,  which  is  in  that  language.  On  all  sides 
new  interest  was  awakened  and  greater  faith  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
women  of  the  country.  New  ambitions  were  created,  and  as  the  demand  for  an  ordinary 
education  had  led  to  the  organization  of  the  school  in  i8yo,  so  the  demand  for  a further 
advance  in  1 886  led  to  the  opening  of  a collegiate  department.  Last  year,  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  request  was  made 
that  a women’s  college  be  built  at  Lucknow,  an  Efcer.ezer  of  acknowledgment  that  the 
Lord  has  helped  us  wonderfully  in  the  elevation  of  the  women  of  India.  The  result  was 
about  i8,coo  dollars,  a minor  part  of  the  thank  offerings  of  the  anniversary.  T1  iis  is  only 
onethird  of  the  minimum  sum  required  to  carry  the  work  to  successful  completion.  This 
year,  by  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  1 8th  of  April,  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  school,  is  to  be  observed  as  Lucknow  College  Lav,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  special  contributions  will  be  made  by  all  the  auxiliaries,  and  that 
wherever  possible  special  meetings  will  be  held,  in  order  that  while  mu  nev  is  colected 
the  foundations  of  the  college  may  be  laid  in  prayer  and  praise. 

In  America  we  realize  the  importance  of  placing  our  young  people  in  colleges  which 
are  under  direct  Christian  influence.  Mu.ch  more  is  it  important  in  a heathen  land, 
where  new  thought,  awakened  under  secular  instruction,  runs  toward  infidelity;'  where 
the  doubts  and  speculations  of  all  the  ages  are  alive  and  at  war  with  faith  ; where  blind 
belief  in  the  false  makes  the  truth  a stumbling  block;  and  where  women,  who  are  being 
set  free  from  the  restraints  of  old  c list ( ms,  must  be  surrounded  by  restraints  of  prin- 
ciple or  their  cause  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  regeneration  for  their  people. 

The  need  of  India  to-day  is  leadership  from  among  her  own  people;  leadership, 
not  of  impulsive  enthusiasm  nor  of  prejudice,  but  of  matured  judgment  and  conscien- 
tious conviction.  Part  of  our  work  as  missionaries  is  to  educate  and  train  the  character 
that  can  lead,  and  it  is  to  accomplish  this  that  we  formed  our  first  women’s  college  in 
the  eastern  w'orld. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  colleges  in  India  for  young  men,  but  only  one  for 
vbung  women,  and  that  not  Christian.  Think  what  efforts  we  would  make  if  there 
were  only  one  college  for  women  in  America,  and,  in  some  measure,  let  us  recognize 
the  universal  sisterhood,  and  make  like  efforts  for  the  women  of  India. 

Ok  ^ufhofo  Mo  man's  College. 

Ih;  Isabella  fTbobtivn.  19C0. 

• From  the  “ Lai  Pagh  School”  opened  in  1870,  and  the  first  educational  institution 
erf  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  Lucknow  Woman’s  College  to<  k ts 
rme  sixteen  years  later.  A charter  was  obtained,  and  the  college  affiliated  with  the 
Allahabad 'University.  It  was  until  recently  tie  only  Christian  college  for  women  in 
IhJia.  A Government  college  in  Calcutta  took  precedence  in  time,  but  because  of  its 
« 
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proved  unsuitability  for  the  education  of  Christian  girls  for  Christian  work,  this  Lucknow 
College  waa  opened  at  the  request  of  the  girls  themselves.  1 he  school  is  now  a depart- 
ment oi  the  college.  There  is  also  a Normal  department,  and  a Kindergarten  training 
class.  In  all,  about  two  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  annually.  The  final  examination 
of  the  High  Schoul  is  accepted  by  the  university  as  coliege  matriculation.  In  this  and 
the  collegiate  examinations,  all  of  winch  are  very  rigid,  a fair  percentage  passes  annually, 
anti  a number  have  won  Government  scholarships. 

Although  India  has  given  women  so  few  opportunities  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
question  now,  as  in  England,  about  the  Indian  girl's  right  to  a degree.  The  Indian 
Universities  also  give  degrees  in  medicine  to  women  if  they  have  taken  two  years  of 
collegiate  study  before  beginning  their  course  in  me  iieine.  The  great  demand  for 
women  doctors  often  takes  students  away  before  they  complete  their  regular  four  years' 
college  course. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  teachers.  They  are  so  much  needed  that 
schools  can  not  wait  until  they  are  properly  trained,  and  missionaries  for  responsible 
places  are  so  urgently  needed  that  these  sent  oat  for  the  training  departments  are  re- 
moved before  the  good  work  can  prove  its  imporance. 

The  college  students  are  all  from  Christian  families,  no  non-Christian  girls  in  North 
India  being  yet  prepared  for  collegiate  study,  nor  willing  to  enter  a boarding-school 
where  ca:te  is  not  observed.  They  are  various  Indian  nationalities,  and  about  an  equal 
number  aie  Anglc-lndians  from  our  English  high  schools. 

In  both  college  and  school,  boarding  and  tuition  fees  are  paid  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  girls-  For  promising  girls  who  have  not  this  self-help,  a limited  number 
# of  scholarships  are  provided  by  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Some  of 
these  have  been  accepted  as  loans,  and  the  money  refunded  by  the  girls  when  they  begin 
woikfor  themselves.  Two  scholarships  from  the  Indian  Children’s  Day  Fund  are  only 
given  as  loans. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  qualified  teachers  for  the  small  tuition  fees  the 
students  are  able  to  pay,  and,  as  everywhere  else,  an  endowment  is  necessary  to  equip 
the  institution  for  worthy  work.  It  is  for  this  purpose  the  money  is  required  at  present 
and  not  for  more  scholarships. 

It  surprises  American  college  students  to  be  told  that  seven  dollars  a month  covers 
board  and  tuition  in  the  Lucknow'  College,  and  that  thrre  are  cheaper  boarding  rates 
for  those  who  can  not  pay  so  much.  Higher  tuition  fees  would  increase  our  income, 
but  they  w'ould  also  shut  the  d^ors  to  many  who  most  need  and  appreciate  this 
opportunity.  Not  many  mighty"  are  asking  for  higher  education,  but  rather 
earnest  girls,  ambitious  in  the  best  sense,  W'ho  with  experience  will  attain  to  leadership 
in  the  great  work  that  w'aits  to  be  done  in  their  native  land.  Our  first  students  have 
entirely  satisfied  our  hopes  for  them,  and  are  proving,  by  their  ability  to  do  the  very 
best  work,  that  the  effort  made  to  help  them  was  not  wasted 
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The  Harriet  Warren  Memorial  Hall  is  now  completed,  and  is  so  often  in  use  for 
lectures,  concerts,  and  various  meetings,  that  we  wonder  hew  we  ever  managed  to  live 
without  it.  A few  weeks  before  the  writer  left  India,  Kev.  F.  B.  Meyer’s  meetings  were 
held  there,  while  he  and  his  co-wcrkers  were  our  college  guests.  A letter  three  weeks 
later  says  : “ We  have  had  the  Sacred  Concert.  1 am  not  sure  how  much  we  madi 

for  the  money  is  not  all  in  yet.  The  next  evening  there  was  a large  meeting  of  th 2 
Indian  Christian  Association,  and  on  Friday  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Scott.” 

The  first  Teachers’  Institute  ever  held  in  India  met  in  the  college  last  June,  and 
will  be  held  there  annually  hereafter.  By  all  these  means  the  students  are  kept  in  touch 
with  the  best  movements,  social  and  religious,  and  see  and  hear  the  best  people,  Indian 
and  Foreign.  1 he  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association,  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  local  missionary  effort,  and  other  agencies  and  influences,  all  tend  to  make 
the  students  earnest  Christian  workers,  and  to  emphasize  the  legend  we  have  adopted 
for  our  seal,  “ We  receive  to  give.” 

financial  pstoq. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  with  the  approval  of  the  North  Indian  Conference,  1 presented 
the  project  of  a college  for  young  women  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  missionaries  in  Lucknow  wrote  me  to  ask  for  50,000  dollars  with  which  to  build 
and  begin  an  endowment  for  such  an  institution;  but  I was  too  ignorant  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  their  advice.  1 had  been  rnanv  years  in  India;  quite  out  of  touch  with 
collegiate  work,  and  in  touch  with  constant  efforts  to  make  a few  rupees  do  the  work 
of  many.  Then,  in  America,  I saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising  money  lor 
missions — the  united  efforts  of  the  Methodist  women  of  a great  State  could  only  collect 

50.000  a year  for  all  purposes  of  foreign  work  ; and  knowing,  also,  that  higher 
education  did  not  appeal  to  popular  enthusiasm,  I thought  it  useless  to  ask  so  much 
for  my  one  object. 

In  1889,  twentv  vears  after  the  organization  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  a thank  offering  was  made,  and  the  money  received  was  given  to  the 
Foochow  Girls’  School  and  the  Lucknow  Woman’s  College.  The  latter  received 

13.000  dollars.  A year  later  I took  this  sum  back  to  India,  feeling  very  rich  in  possessing 
so  much  ; but  1 found  the  school  from  which  the  college  had  sprung,  and  to  which  it 
must  still  look  for'  many  of  its  students,  required  lepairs  and  .improvements.  I he 
cheap  work  done  twtnty  years  before  had  to  be  done  over  again;  new  dormitoriei 
and  additional  class-rooms  were  needed,  and  for  these  purposes  more  than  half  thi 
precious  college  money  had  to  be  used. 

Five  vears  later,  at  the  silver  anniversarv  of  the  Society’s  organization,  another  appeal 
was  made,  and,  as  a memorial  to  the  lamented  M.rs.  Warren,  10,000  dollars  were  given 
to  the  college.  Again,  in  my  ignorance  of  the  actual  necessities  of  such  an  undertaking, 
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I thought  we  were  rich  enough  to  put  up  a suitable  college  building.  While  plans  were 
being  made,  an  unusually  heavy  monsoon  showed  us  .that  our  home,  the  capacious  old 
building  put  up  long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  Oudh  Nawabs,  and  which  guests  had  called 
“The  Palace  Beautiful,”  not  only  needed  extensive  repairs,  but  that  a part  must  come 
down.  White  ants  and  decay  had  eaten  the  ends  of  heavy  beams  in  roof  and  flooring, 
and  these  had  to  be  replaced  with  iron  Then  in  the  new  building  there  was  expendi- 
ture that  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  Like  all  old  cities,  Lucknow  stands  on  the 
debris  of  ages  paM.  The  only  part  cf  our  ground  on  which  we  could  conveniently  locate 
the  new  house  required  deep  digging  before  a solid  basis  was  reached.  And  so  in  many 
ways  the  precious  money  was  spent  before  the  house  was  finished;  but  there  were  the 
students  and  their  teachers  to  whom  we  had  promised  room,  and  we  had  either  to  go 
in  debt  or  give  our  opportunity  into  other  hands  whose  methods  and  objects  were  not 
the  best  for  our  work. 

We  hoped  that  a Government  grant  might  help  to  some  extent;  but  the  famine 
came  on,  and  all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Government  were  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  starving.  At  such  a time  education  is  the  last  thing  considered.  The 
famine  is  happily  past;  but  while  we  have  the  approval  of  the  educational  department, 
yet  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  holds  the  vetoing  power,  does  not  sympathize 
with  higher  euucation  for  women,- and  refuses  the  grant. 

I'm  ely  help  has  come  from  kind  friends  in  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society;  but  it  was  only  heip,  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  our  needs.  Therefore,  in 
asking  for  a share  in  the  Twenty  Million  Thank-offering,  we  must  begin  where  our 
want  began;  and  then,  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  underestimating  growth  and  im- 
provements, we  must  ask  largely  for  the  future. 

The  amount  desired  to  be  raised  was  fixed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
North  India  Conference  for  the  purpose,  it  is  100,000  dollars.  This  sum  is  sufficient 
for  debt,  completion  of  buildings,  and  endowment. 


FOR  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS. 


1 872 — 1920. 


Original  Site 
New  Second  Storey 
New  College  Building 
Hazzard  Memorial 
Greyson  Gallery 
Old  “Boarding” 

Lilavati  Singh  Memorial 
Lois  Parker  High  School 
For  proposed  New  College 
Buildings  and  Land 


From  W.  F.  M.  S 

...  Rs  2 1,000 

,,  28,000 

...  ,,  1,08,000 

...  „ 42,000 

...  7,500 

...  Records  lost. 
...  Rs.  45,000 
...  „ 45,000 

...  „ 50,000 

,,  1,00,000 


From  Government 


Rs.  10,000 


J > 


45.000 

80.000 


8,000 

7ffioo 


Total 


4,47.5°° 


ft 


i,5°,5°° 
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personal  |lote. 

During  the  early  years,  Miss  Thoburn's  chief  associates  were  Miss  Jennie  Tinsley 
(now  Mrs.  J.  T.  Waugh),  Miss  Lydia  Duncan  (now  Mrs.  J.  Blackstock),  Miss  Hettie 
Greene  (an  Anglo-I ndian  who  died  of  Phthisis,  leaving  a remarkable  influence).  Miss 
Eugenia  Gibson  (who,  like  Miss  Tinsley  and  Miss  Duncan  at  one  time  had  charge  of 
the  school  in  Miss  Thoburn’s  place  and  who  later  died  in  America).  Miss  Phoebe  Rowe 
also  had  charge,  part  of  the  time.  Miss  Lila vati  Singh  and  Miss  Florence  Nichols  were 
associated  with  Miss  Thoburn  in  the  Nineties,  and  Miss  Nichols  succeeded  Miss 
Thoburn  in  1901.  At  the  time  of  Miss  Thoburn’s  death  the  college  staff 

consisted  of  Miss  Nichols,  Miss  Singh,  Miss  Brouse  (now  Mrs.  Cook),  Miss 
Stearns  (now  Mrs.  B.  T.  Badley),  Miss  McReddie  (Anglo-Indian),  Miss  Lila  Sircar 
(Indian),  Miss  Newton  ; and  the  school  staff  consisted  of  Miss  Ramsbottom,  Miss 
Lawrence,  Miss  Munroe,  Mrs.  Mann,  Mrs.  Deverine,  Miss  Holford  (secretary),  Miss 
McLeavy  (music),  Miss  Chatterjee  (matron).  After  Miss  Thoburn’s  death,  Miss  Ruth 
Robinson  was  transferred  from  Bombay  where  she  had  been  at  work  one  year,  to 
help  fill  the  vacancies  6n  the  college  staff.  Miss  Nichols  had  already  become  Principal. 
At  the  time  that  Miss  Singh  started  on  the  trip  to  America  which  proved  her  last,  she 
was  Assistant-Principal,  and  Miss  Nichols  had  just  resigned  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
Principalship  by  Miss  Ruth  Robinson.  In  1905  Mrs.  Le  Maitre  (Miss  Singh’s  aunt) 
came  to  be  house-keeper  in  the  college,  where  she  served  till  1913,  and  Miss  kummudini 
Dass  to  be  house-keeper  in  the  hostel,  where  she  served  till  191O.  In  1910  Miss 
Ruth  Robinson  was  obliged  to  leave  India  on  account  of  health  and  Miss  Katherine  Hill 
took  her  place  as  Principal  In  1915-16  Miss  Grace  Davis  served  in  the  place  during 
Miss  Robinson’s  furlough,  and  again  when  Miss  Robinson’s  health  demanded  her 
absence,  1917-19.  In  1919  Miss  Davis  was  relieved  by  Miss  Flora  Robinson  to  be 
the  first  Principal  in  full  standing  of  the  High  School  since  the  college  had  been  opened 
in  1886.  Miss  Flora  Robinson,  as  an  emergency  measure,  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Principal  of  the  College  and  Normal  School. 

Shortly. before  leaving  for  her  last  trip  to  America,  Miss  Singh  was  appointed  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  School  Hostel,  and  began  to  give  it  the  attention  it  had  not  had  .since 
the  College  had  overshadowed  the  school.  Her  death  brought  in  large  gifts  lor  a new 
hostel  building,  which  greatly  helped  the  hostel  werk  now  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Flora 
Robinson,  Miss  Singh’s  successor,  who  had  not  onlv  the  foundations  laid  by  Miss 
Singh  to  build  on,  but  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Kummudini  Dass,  M Ds  Singh’s  friend 
and  colleague,  and  one  who  shared  Miss  Singh’s  ideals  for  the  hostel. 

In  1916  when  Miss  Robinson  went  on  furlough,  Miss  Constance  Blackstock  filled 
her  place  till  relieved  bv  Miss  Lawrence  in  1917,  when  Miss  Blackstock  was  transferred 
to  Hardoi. 

Miss  Widdifield  ( now  Mrs  Chew  ) was  the  first  missionary  appointed  to  the 
Normal  School  and  Kindergarten,  She  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Miss  Bru  se  ( now' 
Mrs.  Cook),  Miss  Alice  Northrup  ( now  Mrs.  Evans),  Miss  Widney  (now  Mrs.  Branch), 
Miss  Landrum  (for  the  Normal  School),  Miss  Barber  (for  the  Kindergarten).  On  Miss 
Landrum’s  transference  to  Moradabad,  Miss  Finch  served  in  the  Normal  School,  Miss 
BishoD  (now  Mrs.  Wood)  for  a short  time  followed  Miss  Barber,  and  latterly  Miss 
Mukerjee  has  taken  Mrs.  Wood’s  place.  Miss  Landrum  returned  to  her  place  in  1 9 1 7 * 
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The  member  of  the  Lai  Bagh  teaching  staff  wha  has  served  here  longest  is  Miss 
Elizabeth  Moore,  now  on  leave  of  absence  to  help  in  Home  ?vlissionary  Society  work  in 
Coonoor  Her  name  is  first  on  our  staff  list  in  1904. 

The  Science  Department  has  been  in  turn,  under  Miss  Hart,  Miss  Stearns,  Miss 
Mudge,  Miss  Oldroyd,  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Rockwell,  ;Miss  Rockwell 
and  Miss  Thillavampalam. 

Many  others  have  been  members  of  the  Lai  Bagh  Family  whom  we  cannot  name 
here,  but  who  aie  included  in  our  tribute  of  gratitude  for  all  thev  put  into  Lai  Bagh 
life. 


“ Their  hearts  interpreted  Thy  word, 

Through  them  Thy  messages  were  sent 
Within  these  walls  Thy  voice  was  heard, 

Here  wisdom  found  its  sacrament. 

We  thank  Thee  for  these  years  of  power. 

For  stalwart  soul,  for  gentle  life, 

For  these  transformed  to  meet  the  hour, 

Of  blasting  wrong,  of  stinging  strife. 

Yet  beating  through  our  gratitude, 

We  feel  the  pulse  of  coming  days, 

Thy  truth  must  stand  where  it  has  stood. 

New  darkness  waits  its  deathless  rays. 

1 ligh  courage  grant,  the  outlook  broad, 

The  strength  of  joy,  the  zest  for  right, 

The  faith  that  burns,  the  sense  of  God, 

Thy  fellowship,  thou  Lord  of  Light, 

(. Adapted  from  “The  Lord  of  Light”  by  Dr.  Frank  Mason  N«rtk.) 
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